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THE VEILED WQMAN. 



" The lidless dragon eyes ! * 

Orlando, Believe you, then, no supernatural influence t 
Believe you not that spirits throng around us 1 

Coleridge*s JRemorst, 

» 

A TBAV^ELLER wbo bad followed the course of a 
stream through the naked glens and bleak poplar val- 
leys of Champagne until his eye had forgotten to 
remark their monotony, or his mind to note the lapse 
of time, found his progress suddenly impeded by 
the overflowing of a river swoln out of its customa- 
ly channel. The fields were under water from one 
side of the valley to the other, and the tall poplars 
which stood up in regular rows, like the jacks of 
a harpsichord, seemed to grow out of the bosom of 
a glassy lake, as fancy groves do upon an Indian 
screen. 

Nothing quickens the contemplative faculties so 
efiectually as the repose of nature. In its stilkess 
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the mind recovers the capacity of thought, the 
power of concentration, enfeebled or divided bj 
the movement or the interest of external objects, 
and the imagination finds agr.in its visions, some- 
times fair and welcome ones, at others with* the sad 
shadows of memory or apprehension blackening oq 
them. 

The traveller was a melancholy man, a dark dream- 
er ; there are scars in the heart over which the moss 
of time never grows, and the deep and deadly one 
which he bore within him festered still, though the 
day of its infliction had been long gone by. He was 
one with whom fate bad dealt h&idly, whose buds of 
happiness had fallen to the ground without blossom- 
ing; one with whom the world haa made gracious en- 
gagements and broken them, deceiving him, as it will 
to the end of time deceive all those who lean upon 
its reedy promises. 

The winter snows were fast dissolving, and 
making wild rivers of the country brooks, chang- 
ing their babbling speech into rough music, and 
bearing down their gentle limits ; but the traveller 
journeyed on with his recollections until the present 
was utterly forgotten, and he was almost walking 
in the waters before he perceived that the path 
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which he had at first followed had been Iq^g efiaced. 
He looked round, but no track appeared ; it v^bls a 
pale cold country, with a bleak sun glaring on it, 
neitlier house or hut was within sight; it was 
evident that he had forsaken, without knowing it, the 
course of the stream, and had followed one of its de- 
viating branches. 

The point now was to find a way of getting out 
of the scrape ; and after a narrow inspection, a foot 
path winding upwards from a hollow into which 
the waters had not risen to any considerable height, 
caught his eye. It was a deep wade to get at it, 
but he succeeded, and following its traces, reached 
after much clambering, to the top of a hill round 
and green, and encrusted with moss and fragrant 
herbs, on which numerous flocks found pasture. A 
child, who was their guardian, sat whistling on a 
stone with a huge lump of black bread spread over 
with a layer of soft cheese in his hand, on which 
the rough dog who watched beside him gazed wist- 
fully. The boy's patois and the stranger's more 
cultivated dialect had hard work to understand each 
other ; but at length the latter contrived to make 
out that a path leading downwards from the hill 
through an oak copse into a narrow glen, would, if 
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pursued witlK)ut deviation, lead to a bouse at no 
great distance. 

The traveller struck into the wood, and after de- 
scending for some time, came to the foot of the hill, 
when the path turning sharply round a projecting 
rock, a long and lonely valley opened before him. 
There was nothing unusual in its features, and yet 
the scene was not a common one* Two high and 
deeply indented ridges ran parallel with each other ; 
they had neither the elevation of mountains nor the 
verdure of hills ; they were rude and rocky, but where 
nature bad offered a ledge, the industry of man had 
taken advantage of it to plant a few vines, which at 
that early season were no helps to beauty. 

Between these hills lay a narrow and lonely valley, 
or rather stripe of land, with a clear and noiseless 
stream stealing through it. A shallow edging and 
some irregular patches of very green grass, whose 
freshness was fed by its moisture, marked its 
track, and looked like artificial coloring, contrasted 
with the roaky soil and arid tinting of the general 
picture. There was no other appearance of 
cultivation than the few vines, — neither sheep or 
shepherd, hut or tree, except one ancient oak, whose 
lower branches bad yet life in them, and still 
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won their winter leaves, wliile the bare and sap- 
less top spread itself out on the sky, letting ili 
tbe coloring of the heavens tlirougb its naked bran- 
obea. 

All who bare observed nature, know bow beau- 
Uful is tbe leafless oak when the fine intricacies, 
tbe bold ofi'-sets of its graceful ramiScations, ar<i 
presented to the eye witb a freedom of outlina 
and a delicacy of detail powerful enough in 
themselves to sustain its entire character of ma- 
jesiy 8i)(l beauty, even when tlie green covering, 
with its points of light and depth of shadow, iti 
living and varied richness, is dead and gone. Tbid 
single tree was in Itself a grand and impressive 
image ; and as it stood without oSiprlng or com- 
panion alone in the stilt valley, it seemed to com- 
mune with heaven in that silent language which it 
would be presumption to translate into words. 
Tbe glen was long and narrow, and the close bilb 
threw shadows over it that appeared to deepen its 
depths ; there was no visible issue, and the rocky 
projections which appeared to shut -it up, folded 
over each other at the base, while the sumr 
ceding gently, let In a soft and far-off distance 
tbe gleamy opening. 
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The traveller still ffeot od, but do habitation rasa 
before him, no object seemed to fill the space be- 
tween the neur hills and the far perspective. Twi- 
light was gathering over the valley, but the break in 
the hills looked lik& a window in the heavens ; be 
was still at some distance from it, and he paused for 
a moment while thought thickened on him. There 
is .something in the solitude of nature that awakeDS 
melancholy ; 1 have just said that it quickens con- 
templation — it does both. As we look upon its 
loneliness, a feeling in accordance with the sur- 
rounding gloom creeps into the mind and spreads 
through it, till the rocks and streams, the track- 
less hills and silent valleys are forgotten in the re- 
flections which their solemn and mysterious aspect 
has awakened. 

He turned and looked back upon the narrow 

way, which half an hour before had [seemed a 

pleasant valley ; but it was all dark, — all except 

the stream that glided along like a thread of 

light, with the last gleam of day reflected on it. 

" It Is like hoofe- (he said,) it out-lasts every 

but it 4m* fade too, even as thou didst, 

!" He thought of the morning of his life, 

the early sun shone on it ; but 'the glor; 
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of happiness had passed away; the red light in 
the west was gone ; even ihe grey of twilight had 
hardened into cohl, unchanging, everlasting night, 
— the night of the heart, that knows no second 
dawn ! 

Thus ruminating, he at length reached the issue 
of the defile, which provc^d to be a narrow path 
winding helween the hills. He turned into it, 
and soon found himself in another valley, but of a 
different character from that through which he had 
already passed. Daylight still lingered on it ; it w^s 
wide and wooded ; a dark forest over-spread the hills ' 
on one side, while of the other the vine had long 
since made itself master; the clear stream had be- 
come a discolored river, and the double row of tall 
poplars, which it is so difScuh to expunge from the 
andscap^in France, stood up spare and erect along 
its banks. 

An ungainly building, — old but not golhic, some- 
thing between the casile of defence of the middle 
ages, and the modern accumulation called a chateau, 
spread out its walls at one side, occupying a spot, 
which for being a garden, was not the less a swamp. 
A long terrace extended itself in front of the house, 
fenced by a marble balustrade broken in many places, 
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and decorated at intervals with stone vases full of 
coarse wall-fiower, or baser dandelion, cbance-sown, 
and disputing the nurturing earth with the sweet 
rose or delicate azalia. At each side, framing in the 
building, was an alley of lime-trees closely planted 
and squared into solidity ; below the terrace a 
charmille; beyond that a 'stagnant pool with a 
cupid astride on a dolphin in the middle of it ; 
then flower-knots still in winter misery, mixed up 
with patches of ^ax and ragged vinestalks ; then a 
high wall, a dry moat, a turnip-field, and last of all 
the river. 

Behind the house was a spacious court, paved and 
overgrown with weeds and long grass ; some huge 
blocks of stone lay about, and the repairs for which 
they were originally intended having been long for- 
gotten, had bedded themselves into the earth, from 
which the stately thistle sprang up in barren luxu- 
riance. Tbree sides of the court were surrounded 
by buildings, and across the fourth was extended a 
wide front of iron railing, with a gate in the cen* 
tre as high again as the railing, and superbly flour- 
ished over, with ihe family eagle — beak and claws 
gilt — on the top of it. Outside this lordly barrier 
was the dependent hamlet, and its modest though 
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not unfeatured church ; and nearer still, the free 
ground of every thing that chose to put itself there, 
— ruts, puddle, straw, 6erce dog, squalling children, 
and all the pell-mell of careless husbandry. The 
rest, up to the suni.nit of the hill under which the 
castle stood, and far beyond it, was forest, — forest 
to the right and to the left, and every where except 
in front of the building, where a range of hills 
covered with short vine-plapts, spread out their raw 
monotony. 

The traveller found himself at fault. Here was 
evidently the spot to which the shepherd-boy bad 
directed him, but there was no house of refuge, no 
creaking sign or hanging bush, or explanatory viae 
spreading its painted tendrils over a fierce red wall. 
Nothing in short of hospitable aspect, or even of de* 
cent seeming, except the castle itself, and there be 
dared not knock. 

However, roofs were in view, and he was too well 
used to a rough bivouac to have retained much 
daintiness ; so he approached a cottage, the door of 
which stood open. Within the porch sat an old 
man^ who looked as if death had forgotten him ; his 
features spoke of time like an Egyptian hierogly- 
pbiCy to which the clue had long been lost ; and on 
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the ground was on infant piay*ng with h s feet aa 
if they bud been those of a staiue. A young ifo* 
man poured bn.th into a buwl, and kneel ug oo 
a stool before bini, cooled it with her brenih as she 
offered it to him affectionately. It might te thoaght 
^fiat the picture, — being one of common and 
kindly nature, wouhL have rather touched than 
ofiended ; but the stranger gazed on it for a nio* 
menty and then shrinking back from the thru*shoId, 
passed on. 

Another cottage was near, a rude hovel; he ad- 
vanced towards it and knocked. As he did^o, a man 
()f middle age and in the garb of a peasant, but vritb 
the air of better days, came towards him. He car- 
rii^d a gun on his shoulder, and was followed by a 
leash of do^^s of a picked breed. Approacliing the 
stranger, he greeted him cordially, saying, '* You have 
fallen upon mugh quarters, sir, and are too far fram 
lown or village to find such as might suit one of your 
appearance before nightfall.'^ 

" 1 begin to be aware of that, my friend," interrup- 
ted the stranger, *< and mean to ask of these good 
people a seat by their 6re till daybreak." 

" Meagre work, sir," replied the peasant, *< to hear 
green wood hiss and be served with unseasoned salad^ 
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when a man is cold and hungry ; but if you will 
come with me, I 'think I can promise you better 
fare at the old house yonder." 

The traveller accepted the offer thankfully. It 
is, probably, (thought he, as he scanned his new 
acquaintance,) an ancient domestic, gardener, or 
gamekeeper, — perhaps all in one, as sometimes 
happens in old-fashioned country establishments. 
But it was not a moment to be nice : the air was 
sharpening into bitterness ; and hateful to the 
stranger's fancy as were the gross orgies of the 
buttery, to which bis inviter was probably leading 
him, yet the offer promised not only shelter, but 
what was infinitely more seducing to his mind, — 
excitement. 

His soul was like that instrument from which 
the winds as they sweep across its chords, draw 
only sounds of melancholy, — deep and full, or wild 
and tremulous, but always sad. There is no note 
of joy in the whole diapason, none that responds 
to the warm caresses of the sunny south as it 
lingers on it. When the storm comes, the creak- 
ing strings reply meaningly to the blast that passes 
over them ; their sounds echo the dying breath of 

VOL. II. S 
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evening, and still when the blythe morning air plays 
on their surface, the same plaintive symphony answers 
its gay appeal. 

In the blank walls and dilapidated out-build- 
ingSj turrets and parapets, where the owl hooted 
and the grass waved, — even in the more modern 
part, where the glaring windows looked out upon 
the neglected terrace, there was much in the spa- 
cious building before him to feed the waywardness 
of fancy. Its walls, discolored by the double 
agency of time and atmosphere, were records of the 
past, and with the past alone did his soul sym- 
pathize ; the present was for him what the fairy- 
tale that amused the child is for one of riper 
years, — it had lost its charm, for he no longer 
believed in it. He had been in the hollow cell 
behind the altar, had seen the naked necromancy 
of the oracle, and for him there was no more il- 
lusion ; but he was pleased, as far as to be pleased, 
was it his nature, to pass the night in a spot whose 
old associations tallied with the workings of his 
fancy. ^ 
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A gap ID the wall with a slight door in it, awk* 
wardly hinging and yielding stubbornly to the hand 
with a scrape that described a wide semicircle in the 
clod every time it was pushed open, had, from 
being used as a temporary issue while the great 
gate was repairing, become the established entrance 
to the castle. The traveller followed his guide 
through this aperture, glided by the kennel, the 
stable, the dovecote ; then through a low corridor, 
two or three untenanted chambers whose boards 
creeked portentuously, and as many slips and angles 
fucb as our ladies of a hundred years ago loved to 
decorate with long-necked jars and diminutive tea- 
pots, calling them china-closets, but whose floors 
served as preserves for winter apples ; while grapes, 
gradually shrinking into raisins, dangled in chilly fes- 
toons from the peeled walls. ' 

At length, a narrow stair-case dark and winding 
presented itself ; at the top was a door, which the 
peasant — faking a key from his pocket — opened, 
and led the way into a lofty and spacious chamber; 
gravely and somewhat sparingly furnished, and on 
whose darkly panelled walls hung numerous heavy 
gilt frames elaborately wrought ; some inclosing 
dusty and time-stained mirrors, others an ancient 
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portrait^ a faded flower-piece, dead game, or a 
boar-hunt. The rest of the furniture was of the 
same age and fashion, — a bed like the third Rich- 
ard's war couch, marble consoles supported on 
carved brackets, panels and floors of oak black 
with age, and the heavj andiron^for the tongs 
bad no partner — reposing within the capacious 

r 

chimnev. 



An old print of Madame de Montespan as Venus^ 
surrounded by an atmosphere of loves, and one of 
Madame de Grignan after an enamel of Petitot'si 
rested on the lofty chimney-piece as if they bad 
been novelties just unpacked, and not ^et handed 
over to the gilt nail. But of all modern luxuries 
there was a total dearth ; no round table, or square 
table, or book table, easy chair or footstool, soft 
rug or psyche ; no moveable toilette roiling for* 
ward at a touch, and shedding the light of its illu- 
minated branches on the large pure mirror ; noth- 
ing in short to flatter indolence, or administer to 
vanity. 

Such as it was, the proud dimensions of this 
chamber still bestowed an air of dignity on its 
faded ornan^ents. The traveller swept it over 
with a hasty glance, and then looking down on 
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bis own shabby and soaked attire^ smiled signifi- 
cantly. 

"What does it matter?" said his guide, as if re- 
plying to an obser\'alion. " My garb must have told 
you that I am no exacter of toilette etiquette." 

" I am no exacter 1" repeated the traveller men- 
tally, while he considered for a moment the figure 
before him. 

It was t^ll atid spare, the eye quick and pene- 
trating, the smile frank, the accent educated ; a 
careless stoop of the shoulders, and a pleasant 
gibe of the lip, counteracted the effect of a natu- 
rally aristocratical bearing, which was further 
softened down by a peculiar friendliness oi tone 
and manne/. Old habits and odd on^s, had 
thickened the cambrick thread without making 
yarn of it ; but the trdveller's glance had not dived 
beneath the drugget : he had been looking one way 
and his thoughts another, and the difference between 
a coarse man and a coarse garb had escaped his 
observation. 

The supposed peasant was evidently the master 
of the house, and the stranger, while his host 
struck a flint against his gun-lock and lighted a 
candle at the sparks, would have apologized ; but 

VOL,. II. 2* 
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the lord of the castle, wI)o was much more amused 
than offended, good-humoredly set him Nght witfa 
himself. 

*' I have been," said he, " a courtier in my day, 
a traveller too, and a soldier; but I have long 
thrown it all off, — trappings, staff, and arms, and 
have taken, with altered fortunes but an unbroken 
stock of cheerfulness, to the forests where my an- 
cestors hunted the wolf with fine-mouthed dogs, 
trained by musical speech and cadenced voices. 
y Ah, in those good times, even Maine and Anjou 
might have envied the woodland symphonies, the 
sonorous breathings of the early horns to which 
these old hills echoed, and Burgunday the grape 
whose juice sparkled in the deep wine-cups when 
our forefathers pledged each other joyously, ready 
for amity or strife as events turned, gallant war- 
riors, bold hunters, or^ preux chevaliers' according to 
circumstances ; while 1 their unworthy descendant 
sow corn in the hunter's track, plant vines in the 
field of tournaments, send my grain to market, turn 
my grapes to base account, — in short make Arming 
my employment, and the chase my recreation. My 
peasants are attached to my garb ; a tree of liberty, 
a chapter on equality would be less elective : ifty 
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clod shoes and coarse garments pass for virtues ; 
according to their mode of spelling signs, there is 
both heart and soul in them. Here, I am ' le boo 
pere ;' in llie world, the Count de Mortemain; 
but I visit it seldom now. I once lived much in 
society, and thought I could not live out of it, but 
use does wondei-s," 

" With the outward man every thing," observed 
the stranger. 

" And with the invrard one too," returned the 
count, "at least in most cases. For myself, I 
came to my solitude unwillingly; but I would not 
quit it now for a field- marshal's staff, or the port- 
folio of a prime-minister. Some of my family, 
however, are not exactly of my opinion. When you 
have reposed a little, I shall have the pleasure of 
presenting you to my wife and sister; in half an 
hour we shall sup." And then with a few words 
of courtesy, he left hia guest to turn to the best 
account he could, the scanty wardrobe contained 
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congenial to his blighted heart. There was still a 
little daylight in the sky, though not enough to 
penetrate lower than the hill-tops ; but a faint 
moon was rising that somewhat helped it, and 
seemed to protract its stay beyond its natural hour. 
A side window, at which he stood musingly, opened 
on a projection of the forest that rose abruptly 
before it ; and .his eye — ever in search of' sombre 
objects, was at once arrested by the dark rocks 
and darker trees that waved meaningly over them. 
He had once loved softer scenes, — soft happy 
vales, and meadows with the flowers of Enna 
brightening on them ; but now the gay gorgeous- 
ness of nature darkened his mind, his soul was 
alarmed by its calm splendor; the warbling of 
birds no longer chimed with the rough gratings 
of memory, nor the sunny heavens with the rebel- 
lious spirit that shunned its light. He sought those 
scenes which seemed to ofier to guilt first temp- 
tation, and then shelter, — the lone forest, the 
caverned shore, the incarcerating mountains, the 
deep abyss, — those natural prisons that closi^ in 
upon the mind as the screw-doors of the Venetian 
prisons do upon the body, jamming in, and 
discolouring, and at last extinguishing all that 
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gWes tone to the spirit atid freshness to the feel- 
ings. Light, life, expansion, were hateful to hioi, 
because all within was darkness and the shadow 
of death. Yet he was not a bad, but an injured 
man, — ^oiie roost basely cheated, and goaded into 
reprisal until wrath had become vengeance, and 
vengeance crime. 

If a grand and passionate nature be wisely 
nurtured, the glory of high deeds, of honor, of 
genius, encircles it, the blessing of love is on it ; 
it runs its course like a giant, and the applause 
of man goes with it. Place the same s0nsitively 
organized and powerfully endowed mind in cir- 
cumstances unfavourable to its expansion, wrest 
from it by education or olbefwise the two grand 
props — belief in God's justice and in man's truth, 
turn it loose amongst evil things, and its passions 
will become error or gloom, or both ; or perhaps 
worse, wickedness, — insurrection against all that 
wears the shape of virtue or of holiness. 

The stranger — but it matters not. His story — 
it is a wild and dreary one — has nothing to do 
with my narrative. Every page of the curious 
and eventful book of human life has its tale of 
misused genius, of subverted princiiple, of error 
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even while the sense of virtue still exists, of weak- 
ness even while strength is yet instinct. 

The hoarse growling of the wind in the trees, 
the monotonous sway of their hieak branches, the 
coming night, the darkness of his chamber, were 
all fast ministering to his wild fancies, when sud- 
denly a low sound struck upon his ear ; it seemed 
to proceed from a door which he had not before 
observed, and which was evidently not used as an 
entrance, for the bolts had rusted in their sockets. 

He drew them back by main strength, and found 
that it opened on one of those spacious galleries, 
from which in old-fashioned houses the staircase 
usually descends ; it was vast, lofty, and arched 
above. The door which the stranger had just 
discovered was at one extremity, and at the other 
were two parallel staircases, one at each side, 
leaving a wide space fenced with a marble balus- 
trade between them, and thus terminating the 
gallery. Below, these staircases united in one 
broad flight, and received light from a gothic 
window of large dimensions in front of the door. 

In the centre of the gallery, and exactly opposite 
to the door, was an equestrian statue of a knigbt 
griped Irom top to toe, the vizor upland a face 
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peering from under it> to which the preposterous 
taste of a barbarous age had given coloring. 
The eyeballs glared sternly, with that false horrid 
look of life which tells that no life is there ; the right 
arm was extended, the face blank, the posture 
naenacmg. Hangings of tapestry, darkly storied, 
covered the walls ; and the dust that lay upon them, 
as well as other symptoms of neglect, showed that 
the part of the castle to which the double staircase 
led, was uninhabited ; and yet from its size and air of 
feudal grandeur, it probably contained the principal 
apartments. 

There did not appear to be any thing more either 
to eitciie or gratify curiosity, and the traveller re- 
turned to his chamber. He had scarcely time 
to close the door when his host appeared, and by his 
kind and cordial manner checked the excuse which 
hung upon the lip of his guest. They descend- 
ed together to the family i^aloon, and the new in- 
' mate was presented to the members of the domestic 
circle. 

Supper passed oflF agreeably. The Count de 
Moiteraain, who had changed his garb for one 
somewhat more suited to his station, though still 
of amique cut and unassuming material, did th^ 
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honors of his bouse with infinite urbanity ; his 
simple and peculiar manner rather set off thao 
weakened the effect of bis fine sense and high 
breeding, and gave a pungency to the tone of indul- 
gent philosophy which ran through his conversation. 
The table was excellent, and abundantly served, 
— country meats seasoned with town skill, and 
wines of home growth but rare perfection. Old-fash- 
ioned servant^ in old-fashioned liveries waited on 
the guests, and seetned authorized to smile at the 
happy hit, or earless pleasantry ; it was a true 
family banquet, cordially and courteously presid- 
ed, and cheerfully enjoyed. At length the visitors 
(three gentlemen of the neighborhood) took their 
leave, and the traveller, who was considered for 
that night as one of the family, alone remained. 
Suddenly the bell at the outward gate was rung. 
<< Strange !" exclaimed Madame de MortemaiD, 
turning pale, '^this is the third night that some 
one, who never waits to be answered, has rung that 
bell." 

<< Third and last," said the count cheerfully. 
" To-morrow I shall set a watch to seize and inter- 
cept the delinquent, whoever he may be ; and if he 
does not pay smartly for Jiis frolic — ^" / 
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"Frolic!" interrupted a voice, tremulous with 
terror, "do you mean to call this a frolic?'' 

" Most assuredly, — ^a mischievous one 1 grant you, 
but still nothing more.'' 

" There I differ from you wholly," returned the 
voice, now elevated almost to the pitch of anger. 
" But you do not think so ; it is a mere excuse for 
detaining us in this horrible house, which we have 
every reason to believe is shared with other, and aw- 
ful inhabitants." , 

"And yet," replied the count mildly, "we look 
cheerful too : our fire burns briskly, our lamps are 
bright, our table surrounded by happy faces — " 

" But without 1" interrupted the previous speaker; 
" who i^ it that rings without ?" 

" My dear sister," said Madame de Morlemain 
in a sweet caressing tone, " you must not alarm 
yourself thus. We are not workers of evil, for 
whose discovery or punishment a visit from the 
other world might be supposed to be permitted ; 
and we cannot believe that the dead rise from 
their graves to ring at our gates and frighten our 
children." 

" I for one am not afraid," cried a young voice in 
a loud key, with a tremor at the end of it. 

TOL. II. 3 
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<' Nor I either," said another in a stouter tone, 

" Nor I/' encboed a third boldly. " I only wish 
that you would let me out, and I should soon bring 
you word whether the ghost wears a plain frill, or 
double ruffles." 

'< To-morrow evening," returned the count with a 
smile, '^ we will anticipate our nightly visitor ; and 
when we have caught him, your aunt shall decide' 
upon his punishment." 

" At Paris if you will," replied the lady. Then 
added with warmth, " My dear brother, let us go ; 
we are wretched here,— ^1 am at least. Nothing 
can ever make me think that a human hand rings 
that bell." 

" Go to bed, my children," said th& count. 
They received the embraces of their parents and 
retired. / 

" Now that they are gone," he continued, turn- 
ing to the traveller, and without appearing to 
notice his sister's remark, << I must explain to you, 
Mr, who may perhaps think the conversation which 
you have jusc heard somewhat singular, that this 
castle of ours enjoys the reputation of being 
haunted. My wife and myself being (he added 
;ood-humoredly) what are called philosophers, 
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have not the gift of ghost seeing ; and feeling attach- 
ed Co our forests and our antique abode, and very 
sincerely believing that we with our family are the 
only tenants of—" 

^^ What} my brother !" exclaimed Madame de 
Verzac, '* have you forgotten the great staircase ? 
I would as lieve lodge in a charnel-house, as suffer 
what I have done for the last three nights." 

'^ Nor shall you suffer it longer/' said her brotlier 
affectionately. '< Should my meditated esj^periment 
fail, I promise that the night after the next you shall 
sleep at Paris. For the present, I will place you in 
your sister's chamber with a guard of honor, and I 
myself will keep watch in the hall beneath ; for, to 
speak truth, I begin to suspect that if this be not, 
as I have said, an idle frolic, it may have some de* 
sign in it more substantially mischievous than the ca- 
bals of spirits." 

<< O, if it weie only flesh and blood, I should be 
as brave as you are ; but believe me, it is a more 
awful visitor even than the howling wolf or the 
nightly robber. Sir, (addressing the stranger,) it 
was no later than last night, that two voices whis- 
pered together outside my chamber-window, and 
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tfa&t window forty feet from the ground ; and while 
they tallied, a woman laughed from a corner of the 
room, where thpre was neither visible being nor 
possibility of concealment. Is it not dreadful that 
such things should be, and any living soul be forced 
to suffer the misery of their neighborhood ? My wo- 
men will not go to bed ; they pass the night by the 
fire in my chainber^ having first blocked up the door 
with a heavy chest, to which they turn their backs 
lest they should see a spectre rising from it. I have 
banished mirrors, the shadows that passed over them 
were so frightful. I have sent away a screen, be- 
cause something shocking, — an arm — ^a hand, once 
raised itself above it." 

** What a horrible state of mind !'* said the stran* 
ger gravely. ' 

" Horrible indeed 1" returned the count, " and 
more so even than you can imagine. Think of the 
terrors over* which daylight has no power. If a 
hawker of country wares stops at my gate, my 
sister bolts her door and crii6 out from her window, 
• For the love of heaven, send him away ! do not 
let him enter! who knows what he may be ?' 
Yesterday a pedler from Alsace opened his pack 
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to tempt the servaat-girls. Had it been Mesmer 
himself—" 

<*0, do not speak of him !" cried Madame de 
Yerzac ; '* ill*^luck attends the mention of his name. 
You have no doubt heard of him, sir ?" 

"1 have heard'him named," replied the stranger, 
"but I think he was before my time." 

"And will be after," said she hastily. "He is 
* of all times." 

" You speak, no doubt, of that Mesmer who 
lived long amongst the people of the East, and 
learned their secrets ; of him who, it was said, con- 
versed with the dead; who dwelt with the cor- 
morant and the bittern, and made his habitation 
With the screech-owl and the dragon. I have 
heard of him in the Levant, where the belief went 
that he was the Wandering Jew , at Venice they 
held him to be one and the same as that Signer. 
Gualdi, the ' renowned magician, or more probably 
alchymist, of whose story they have strange records. 
But these are idle dreams. Mesmer is, — that is I 
should deem him to have been, — nothing more 
than an unhappy man whom despair, and travel, 
and some knowledge of the occult sciences had 
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rendered mystical ; a man wrenched out of society 
by unlawful violence, — crushed, trampled oo, and 
driven by oppression to share the den of the outlaw, 
and forget the heart's charities in the unnatural soli- 
tude, or more unnatural companionship, into which 
he had been forced by the despotism of injustice." 

"An elevated Cagliostro," said the count, "but 
with this difference, — that the one was an impostor, 
thfi other probably under the influence of mental de- 
lusion." 

The traveller was silent. A long pause ensued, 
when turning abruptly towards the count, he said, 
" May I inquire how long this castle has labored un- 
der its evil reputation f" 
' " Not more than twelve months. About so long 
ago, my eldest son, who had just entered the army 
and was in garrison at Strasbourg, stumbled on a 
book of demonology, belonging to a student who 
dabbled in profane knowledge. Bejrig of a deeply 
imaginative character, all that has a coloring of mys^ 
tery takes strong hold of his mind ; and among 
many tales of darkness, one — owing to local circum- 
stances — so fastened itself upon it, that he was tempt- 
ed to transcribe it from tbe book for the purpose of 
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sending it to me ; — an unlucky oommunicaciorn, for 
since that hour, my house has been set down as the 
scene of the ghostly legend." 

The traveller expressed a strong desire to be 
permitted to see the manuscript; to which the count 
assenting, Madame de Verzac rang for her women, 
who instantly made their appearance, each bearing a 
thick wax candle, lighted and accompanied by Ma- 
dame de Mortemain, quitted the room. 

None now remained of the social circle but the 
traveller and his host, who having piled fresh wood 
upon the fiire drew closer to it, and opening the 
manuscript read as follows : — 



" There still exists in the province of Champagne, 
in France a castle of great antiquity, though mod* 
em fashions have partly changed its aspect, and 
which in the olden time of civil wars, had been the 
the scene of many strange events and deadly trage- 
dies. Particular circumstances had estranged its 
owners from their native land, and its only inhabi- 
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tants at the period of which the story now about to 
be related treats, were a farmer and his family, who 
looked after the lands and occupied a corner of the 

« 

castle. 

^It might be about thirty years ago, tbat^ 
things being as now described, a person of sin- 
gular appearance came late one evening to the 
eastle gate, and rang the bell. The farmer him-* 
self opened it, a^d admitted the stranger, who was 
on foot and alone ; and he having entered the house, 
and 'finding it to his liking, proposed to the willing 
husbandman thai he should lodge him for a few 
nights, and counting down an exaggerated re- 
compense, shortly after retired — as it seemed— 
to rest. 

" The chamber which the unknown visitor had 
chosen^ was a spacious one, opening on a gallery 
that communicated with the rest of the house by 
a staircase leading to the lower apartments. Near 
to the foot of this staircase was a door, and when 
that door was barred, it seemed to cut off all 
intercourse with any other part of the building. 
So thought the stranger, who having carefully 
examined the bolts, fastened them with caution, 
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and securing tho door , of bis chamber, believed 
himself safe from human intrusion. But be had 
overlooked a narrow issue which led from an ob- 
scure c6rner of the gallery to a back stairs termi* 
nating in a sort of passage, that conducted to a 
remote apartment occupied by some part of the 
farmer's family. 

" In this family there lived as servant a young 
woman, who had been always remarkable, even in 
ber childhood when, like another Genevieve, she 
watched her master's sheep upon the hills, for ber 
dark and daring spirit, her simple yet inquiring cre- 
dulity, and serious faith in all that was wild and mar- 
vellous. In time of peril and dissension, she might, 
like Joan of Arc, have believed herself ordained to 
fight or prophesy ; but as it was, she was such as 
bumble circumstances and want of knowledge had 
made her, — bold, curious, visionary, with a memory 
that teemed with tales of fiends, and ghosts, necro- 
mancers, and a firm belief in all. 

** She had spelt the countenance and listened 
to the speech of the unknown pan long and atten- 
tively, and while so doing became suddenly struck 
with the thought fbat he was, if not himself a foul 
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spirit, at least one of those dark men to whom — ^hav- 
ing paid the deadly price— all unholy things are fk« 
miliar. Thus thinking, her curiosity became so 
strongly excited, that she resolved to gratify it at all 
risks ; and when the stranger considered himself as 
shut out from the neighborhood of eye or ear, she 
bad ascended the narrow staircase, and stood at tbe 
door of his chamber with her face glueJ, as it were, 
to the panel. 

" Two voices spoke within : she held her breath. 
They talked together in an unknown tongue ; one 
was the voice of a woman, a strange voice with a 
mocking laugh in it. She looked through tbe 
keyhole ; a figure in a nun's veil stood near a 
table ; she saw the hand raised up and the wide 
sleeve fall back from it, but nothing more, for at 
that moment a rush to the door showed that she was 
discovered. 

<^ She fled, — steps followed rapidly ; tbe tramp 
of a horse, the pawing of hoofs were heard. She 
gained the narrow staircase, the door at its head 
closed after her ; the key was on her side, so that 
it could not be opened from the corridor. She 
stopped to take breath ; it was for an instant, but 
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m that instant the stranger bad descended the great 
staircase, unbarred tbe door wbich separated it from 
the rest of the house, and was in the midst of tbe 
farmer's family when she rushed in pale and breathe- 
less, ber lips dry, and her wide open eyes stony with 
terror. On &rst entering, he had looked round as if 
he sought for something ; yet when she appeared be 
did not seem to notice ber, but lighting his {lamp, 
wbich was the pretext for his untimely visit, quitted 
tbe chamber. 

<^ Tbe young woman though a bold spirit, was 
mastered into silence by her dread of the stranger^s 
power, and at the time said nothing. It was true 
that to tbe eyes of others, he had not seemed to mark 
her entrance, but an unearthly look which he bad 
cast on her passing, while he pressed a finger against 
his closed lip, had sunk into her soul, and carried 
terror with it ; but in the night, her courage return- 
ing, she disclosed what she bad seen to a child wbo 
slept with her, first binding it down to secrecy. On 
the next day she fell into a slupor from which sfae 
never woke again, and the people of the house re- 
mained impressed with admiratioVi of the stranger*s 
humanity, who bad himself administered to her (in 
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the absence of medical aid) various drugs, in whose 
properties he appeared to be entirely skilled, and 
kept assiduous watch by her bedside until all wfts 
over. An apothecary from a neighboring town, who 
arrived too late to be of use to the deceased, approv- 
ed of all that had been done, complimented the 
stranger on his skill in hiedicine, and pronounced the 
young woman's death to have been caused by an at* 
tack of apoplexy. 

*' No more was said until the day when the 
corpse was borne into the church and placed on a 
bier before the high altar, in order that the usual rites 
might be performed previous to interment ; when 
, suddenly a rumor rose and spread itself throughout 
tlie asscinbly, thai the deceased had come to her 
death by foul means. 

" None knew whence it came ; there were no per- 
sons present but the peasants of the village, besides 
the priest and servants of the church. No stranger, 
no gossips prone to idle surmising, with whom it 
might have seemed possible for the report to have 
originated ; yet there it was, and one whispered it 
to another, and murmurs arose, and voices swelled it 
into certainty. A tumultuous crowd removed tbe 
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body frorn the church ; it was opened^ and proofs of 
poison were found within it. 

"Then sprang up another rumors and in the 
same mysterious way, spreading itself without 
voice. Some said the' corpse itself had spoken, 
others had heard, the sound but knew not how it 
had come to them, but all cried out that the 
stranger was the guilty one ; and the child, who 
bad as yet said nothing, being tongue-tied by fear, 
now disclosed what the deceased had revealed to 
her. So the people forced operf his chamber, and 
seizing on him, conveyed him to the prison of the 
neighboring town, where upon trial clear evidence 
of his guilt appearing, he was condemned to suffer 
death. 

" While he was in prison, a woman visited him 

ofteii ; and it was said that she who did so, was 

« 

human only in shape, for she was there wlien none 
could tell how she entered, and when they would 
have questioned her, she was gone. Voices too 
were heard in his cell at night,— rstrange voices; 
and yet none of this , world could be there, for the 
bolts were strong and the jailor vigilant. When 
the last day came, the same woman was seen alooe 
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in the crowd, with her nun's veil pulled over her 
face ; and as she passed, she was heard to say in a 
muffled tone, ' Is he come ? ' But none could tell 
her features through the hood which covered them ; 
nor could any one approach near enough to touch 
or speak to her, for while you heard the rustle of 
her garment^ she was gone. 

^< When all was over, the body, as is usual in 
such cases, was left with the, executioner to be 
thrown into the common grave of such as die by 
the law, when a woman in the habit of a nun ap- 
' peared in the place, (it was a solitary outhouse 
adjoining the dwelling of the executioner,) and 
claimed it as that of one who was near and dear to 
her, — her betrothed, sbe said ; and on one who was 
near her observing that sbe who was the betrothed 
of a celestial bridegroom could have no earthly 
spouse, replied, ' He who says so, knows nothing ; 
the dead bought me at the price of life, and even 
the life that was in his body has not paid his debt.' 
The executioner, who saw the gold in her hand, 
found her reasoning good ; and she, having counted 
down the purchase-money — doubling what was ask- 
ed, bade him and he lyho was with him begone, say- 
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iog that she would watch the corpse alone till night- 
fall, when others would come and help her to carrj 
it away. * 

<^ Suddenly strange noises were heard in the air, 
and shouts, and struggling, and voices ^s in mock- 
ery or anger ; then softer sounds, as if of sorrow 
or persuasion ; and last of all, a , wijd overflowing 
chorus, swelling out tremulously, and strengthen- 
ing as It rose into a song of joy, — yet not perfect, 
but as if still wrestling for a triumph ; some call- 
ing, others answering, with a conflict and thronging 
of voices, and a lifting up of sounds as though 
louder voices sang above them, while the air rang 
with the music of millions of bells, and they who 
listened heard a rush do^wn wards as of many wings, 
and saw a great light in the heavens. 

<< And then again there was silence, and those 
who were in the outhouse looked round in amaze- 
ment ; but the nun was gone, and the gold like- 
wise. So they interred the body, and marking the 
sign of the cross upon the grave-stone, returned 
marvelling to their homes, and told their children and 
their friends the strange things which they had wit- 
nessed. 
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<^ And as a farther testimony to the truth of ihia 
narrative, there still exists the likeness of the 
woman, which it may be is yet in the castle. He 
who painted it paid dearly for his temerity ; he 
bad seen her when she bargained with the execa* 
tioner,^ and, as some said, at other times, and had 
set her down according to his recollection. But he 
scarcely lived to finish his work, and while be did 
paint upon it, his mind turned to gloom and his 
body wasted ; none knew how he came by his 
death, but his corpse was found at the bottom of 
the Wolf's Pool, and Christians who pass that way 
at night take care to say three Ave-Marias and one 
Pater-Noster before they approach the spot." 



Here ended the manuscript. The traveller, who 
had listened with profound attention, made no 
comment, and the count at length broke silence by 
reverting to the ill effects which this legend had 
produced upon the mind of Madame de Verzac, and 
on the members of his family in general. 

I' My sister," said he, " and her women, bad no 
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soouer laid hold of it, than they decided that my 
good castle of Mortemain was the identical one de- 
scribed in the manuscript. * Here, (ihey cried,) 
is the staircase, the vast chamber opening on it, 
the narrow corridor, the steed — the tramp of whose 
hoof was heard ; in short, every proof which local 
evidence can possibly furnish.' 

" In circumstances where the imagination works 
alone, and with intense powe^, reason has no longer 
any influence. My sister's brain was hissing hot, 
it forged shapes of fire ; and my arguments, which 
had nothing more than common sense and the or- 
dinary course of natura) events in their favor, 
were pronounced trivial. /She had lighted the 
torch, and the flame spread like wild fire ; my 
servants revolted against the great staircase and 
the small, refusing to pass by either even in the 
day time ; and if a dog howled, or an owl hooted, 
some awful consequence was looked upon as inevi- 
table. 

'^ A man, who had come through the forest at 
nightfall, declared that he was pursued by some- 
thing in a female shape, even to the gate of the 
castle : he had seen it plainly, be said ; it looked 
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hke a def peiale frooaD io a Ind drean. Another 
had beard irbat be called false races, singiBg 
behind the anas ; a iLird bad seen a woman at- 
ting at oi^lit upon ibe steps of the entrance-ball, 
corered from Lead to foot witb a black reil ; and, 
worse coDfirfnaiioo ! a torn canras, on wbicb was 
traced (be likeness — as tbose wbo saw it fancied — 
of the Veiled Woman, was found amongst some 
rubbish in a corner of the very corridor already 
desije^naied by superstition as tbe one described in 
tbe manuscript. And there it may still remain, 
for none present at its discovery dared to touch, or 
even approach it. 

*< I caused the stairs to be shut up, and con- 
demned that portion of the building to which it 
led as uninhabitable ; for the tide of opinion had 
set in so strongly against me, that to have erected 
my single self in opposition to its force would have 
been idle. For awhile things went on more cheer- 
fully, and I began to hope that the fiend 'and her 
lover were almost forgotten; when, three nights 
agO| just as we rdse from supper, some one! rang 
the bell at the great gate. 

<< In our solitude, and at so late an hour, tbe 
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sojLind was unusual. It was answered instantly, 
but there was no one visible. Last night the 
same bell was rung, and with more authority. 
The gardener was on the spot, but saw nothing ; 
be looked up and down the only path by which 
any thing human could have escaped, but there 
was no trace of living footstep. To-night the same 
sound has visited us, and at the same hour, and 
you, sir, have witnessed the consternation which 
it caused. 

" My wife still holds out, but I dread that the 
contagion of my sister's fears is fast reaching her. 
My sister was firm,' too, once ; has supported long 
imprisonment, the approach of death under a hor- 
rible form; and all the rigors of extreme misfor- 
tune without shrinking ; but the dead from the 
grave ! or the belief iu their visitations — which is 
tbe same thing as far as the influence of fear over 
the mind is concerned, overpowers her strong 
spirit, and subdues it into weakness. Tangible 
danger shQ has faced boldly, but her eye dares 
not look into the vague created by her imagi- 
nation." 

^^ The case is not a singular one," said the 
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stranger thoughtfully. ^* I remember an Egyptian 
of Memphis who — but bis story is a tedious one ; 
this we all know, that the same man who has led 
on a forlorn hope has been seen to tremble at the 
moaning of the wind ; and when he has kept watch 
at night on the battlement, has imagined that the 
hollow blast was the sound of the dead trumpet, 
or the neighing of the coal-black steed on whose 
back sits the knight whose vizor is never down, 
who rides always to the east, and neither stops 
or turns. 

" And who says," he • continued with a strange 
dilation of the eye, " who says that the dead come 
not? Is it you, sir? By the garment of the 
Nazarene, I believe you wrong !" 

The count started, and the thought crossed bis 
mind that he had given shelter to a madman. 

" Can you pretend," continued the stranger ve- 
hemently, " to say who stands beside us, who sits 
in that chair, who fills the space which seems to 
you empty ? I tell you that you have visitors 
whom you dream not of, and that your sister's wan- 
derings have more reason in them than lies in 
your philosophy. Poor lady ! she was grand in 
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the tribulations of the world ; there were partakersi 
and lookers-on, and recorders, but the people of the 
grave mock at glory. Pain, death, oppression come 
in the course of nature, or are inflicted by the pow- 
er of man ; they are known and expected ills ; the 
mind measures them from the base to the summit, 
the eye compasses their dimensions, but no eye 
goes down into the grave, none see what passes in 
the sepulchre." 

He paused a moment, while his host remained sil- 
ently and anxiously watching the changes of his coun- 
tenance ; then taking a light from the table, moved 
slowly towards the door, when the count stopping 
him, said^ 

" Before you go, sir, I wish to tell you that the 
chamber in which yon have already been is the 
interdicted one. As it is not my wish to procure a 
voucher for its tranquillity by taking advantage of 
your ignorance, I have given orders that another 
should be prepared for your reception." 

" Thanks, sir, for your kindness," returned the 
traveller: << but I should have begged that room 
of you from amongst a thousand : I have slept in 
chambers that you dream not of. And now^ fare^ 
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well ! and believe that your hospitality to one^ 
who brought with him nothing but his wants, can 
never be fo)'gotten." He paused a moment,, and 
then added \^ith a faint smile, '' I am no magician ; 
but unusual circumstances, and a singular course 
of study, have son^ewbat removed me from the 
beaten paths of man. Perhaps I may be aUe to 
serve you in a way that you .reckon not on. Fare- 
well, sir, and may a more holy blessing than mine 
would be, rest upon your dwelling !" So saying, 
and wjtbout waiting for the reply which was starting 
from the lips of the count, he quitted the room, 
and in a few moment; his step was heard ascending to 
his chamber. 

When there, he bolted the door by which he 
bad entered, and having ascertained that he was 
alone, unclosed the window that looked out upon 
the forest, and stood before it in profound medita- 
tion. The night was clear, the clouds flew by on 
heavenly messages ; but he heeded them not. The 
solemn pageantry of heaven, the bright and glo- 
rious moon, the glittering stars keeping celestial 
watch in the night season, had ceased to exercise 
an influence over his imagination : the book of nature 
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was closed to him ; the power that could unlopk its 
stores and revel in them, no longer found aliment in 
bis dark and unstrung mind. 

He turned from the window, and drawing back 
the bolts of the massive door which opened on the 
gallery, gazed for a moment on the mounted knight 
whose open eyes seemed fixed upon him, and then 
proceeded to search for the corridor in which the 
likeness of the Yeiled Woman was said to ^have 
been discovered. He was not long in finding it. 
It was a narrow passage leading off from an obscure 
corner of the gallery, and without other opening than 
that through which it was entered, for the door that 
had once communicated with the winding staircase 
had been walled up. A heap of lumber lay upon 
the floor ; the traveller removed it, and found beneath 
that for which he sought — the likeness of the Veiled 
Woman. 

He lifted it from the floor, and placing it upright 
against the wall, advanced his lamp and examined it 
attentively. It needed stout nerves to do so, for it 
was horrible ! 

It represented a woman in the habit of a nun ; a 
black veil hung over the face down to the lips, 
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vblch were pale, and chiselled like an ancient 
sculpture, — a Medea at the moment of the unna* 
tural deed, or the murderess Clytemncstra bolding 
her breath and stealing to the couch of ber victina. 
A deadly expression lurked about them, an un- 
known expression, such as the nomenclature of man 
has no word for. But the eyes ! they looked through 
the veil clearly — awfully, as if nothing bung 
before them ; yet the veil was there — ^ihe black 
veil, with the dark and murderous light glaring 
through it. 

" Immortal Hermes !" exclaimed il^e traveller, 
^* it is she ! — she who, at the unholy and interdicted 
hour, drew water from the sacred fountain of the 
Zemzen, and when the whirlwind is in the desert 
stands beside the highest pyramid, and extends her 
arms as if in wicked mockery of the great atone- 
ment. Lie there 1" he continued, turning It down 
^ and trampling on it, "and be bid for ever, evil 
one." 

He returned to his chamber, double barred his 
door, and lay down to rest. He slept a moment, 
tben waking with a start, looked round him. The 
chamber was dark, all except one spot feeblj 
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lighted by the bickeriQg, flame of a small lamp. 
Suddenly the barred door burst open ; a cold moon- 
light streamed in through the great window, lighting 
up the gallery ghastlily. The knight was there, in 
the midst of the pale light, mounted on his pawing 
steed, his arm extended towards the door on whose 
threshold the stranger now stood, and raised his lamp 
to the face of the statue. 

There was a movement in the corridor, a low 
rustling, a sound of something coming that had 
not the human step ; at the same moment the door 
of the chamber shut behind him with a loud con- 
cussion, as if a mighty gust had forced it forward, 
and the traveller stood alon^ beside the horse and his 
rider. 



It was morning,, and the sun shone brightly ; the 
birds carolled in the boughs, and the river glided 
along smoothly and silently as if a summer sky was 
glowing on it. The count inquired for his guest ; but 
he had gone with the first light of morning. A letter 
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addressed to tbe count lay on a table ; be opened it, 
and read as follows : — 

" The service which you rendered me last night, 
was far greater than you at the time imagined it 
to be. He whom you have served, — perhaps saved, 
would fain be, in return, of what use he could to 
you, and to your kind and virtuous family. When 
your sister spoke fearfully last nigbt of that mysteri- 
ous man whose name she hardly dared to pronounce, 
she little thought that he who sat beside her was Mes- 
mer ! that Mesmer whom persecutions, such as man 
never before endured, have driven almost beyond the 
pale of human nature. 

'< Receive my thanks, and rely on what I now tell 
you. Never again shall viewless hands toll at your 
gate, or other sounds than familiar ones be heard with- 
in your halls. Open your doors, remove your stair- 
case, change tbe face of those chambers which fear 
has placed under the ban, break up the knight and 
his steed, and let the sound of joy be heard once 
more in your dwelling. 

'^ Farewell I you have nothing to dread but from 
man, — the natural enemy of his species. Man, 
instinct with destruction, is the common foe against 
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whom we must all combat : but of the dead — no 
more." 

The count mused^ re-read the letter, and doubt- . 
md whether it was a visionary who raved, or a sage 
who counselled ; but the advice was good, and he 
followed it. The doors were thrown open, the stair- 
case removed, the face of the apartment chang- 
ed, the horse and his rider sent to the foundry, 
and the sound of joy was once more heard in his 
dwelling. 
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Oft her father's halls 

MagAificent among, 

She, now so mute, had sung 

Pull many a lovely air, 

In maiden beauty fresh and fair •, 
And with the warbled music of her voice 
Made all his joyous bowers still more rejoice. 

Symmon^ Eschylus, {Agamemnon.) 

Peregrinae sola 
Come dolente edisperata andrai, 
E per camin nessun saluterai. 

Sarmazaro. 

I KNELT on the vigil of the Assumption in the church 
of Saint Stephen at Genoa. It was the shut of 
evening, and the crowd had departed ; three or four 
devout persons alone remained absorbed in prayer, 
— they were of the aged poor, who have no other 
comfort. 

A single lamp burned before an obscure altar, 
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and the image of Mary of the Angels rested on it. 
My veil was turned back ; I had thrown it off, for 
my heart was oppressed and I wished to breathe 
freely. At the same hour, and on the same holy 
eve, she whom I had so dearly loved expired in 
my arms. O, what a first sorrow was that for a 
heart, which had never known a previous one ! Dear 
and gentle mother 1 I thought your blessed shade 
hovered over me. I looked upwards, my soul sought 
you in the heaven above. Just then an exclamation, 
in a language foreign to my ear, broke upon me. I 
started, and my eyes met those of a stranger fixed 
steadfastly upon my face, with an expression of pleas- 
ed surprise that embarrassed me. 

He stood within the lailing of the altar, as if 
to view the glorious picture placed above it ; the 
curtain was withdrawn, and the priest, whose office 
it was to show it, dwelt with rapture on its power 
and splendor. But the eye of the stranger was 
turned from it ; his voice assented, but wanderingly, 
and as if he knew not to what. I cannot tell how I 
observed all this, for I bad covered my face and re- 
moved to a distance as soon as I had become sensi- 
ble of his presence. 

While I rose from my kneeS| the priest pointed 
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iwC another chapel) urging him to look upon 'm 
riches ; but lie answefed in Italian^ and in a voices 
^bicb dwelt long upon tny ear, refusing cour- 
teously, and adding that bis limited time obliged 
him tb coafifie his admiration to one sole object. 
I delayed a little, while he moved lingeringly 
U>wards the porch ; the priest lifted up the curtain 
tinder which the striahger passed, and then saluting 
bikn with a respectful air, returned to his duties. 

I knew not why this incident made so lively an im'* 
pression on me ; it was but one glance, one sound, 
jret my recollection of his look was perfect. I should 
have known it in another world, — and the voice,-— 
land even the fall of the footstep. 

I felt ashaitied of having been seen alone and 
unveiled, and sat down aear to the entrance of the 
church to compose my thoughts a little ; then re*- 
collecting that the Angelus bad ceased, and that if 
I tarried longer it would be night before I could 
reach my home, (I who had never before left it 
unaccompanied,) hastened forward. My kind 
Giudetta had gone that evening to perform some 
charitable office in a remote quarter^ of \he city, 
and I had stolen out, unprotected to pray to her 
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who bad le/t me behind in an unknown world, and to 
tell ber bow she was loved and mourned. 

As I descended the steps a man stood near, who 
when I had gone a few paces from tbe church seemed 
to follow me. Timid by nature, and rendered more 
80 by my solitary mode of life, I became frightened ; 
and while I hurried on tremblingly, felt my strength 
forsake me as the sound of his steps approached 
nearer. The man, who was a person of the middle 
class of life, passed me, staring boldly ; and then re- 
passed, and continued following. I believe he spoke, 
but my increasing terror prevented me from hearing 
distinctly. 

As yet my way had been through a peopled 
street, but now a narrow foot-path lay before me, 
walled on one sixle and with a line of deserted 
gardens at the other. I looked round ; my perse- 
cutor was close to me, and smiling dreadfully. My 
heart beat with audible violence, a cold dew stood 
upon my forehead ; I breathed with difficulty, and 
my kness knocked together. At this moment I 
had reached a church, nearly at the entrance of the 
dreaded pathway ; the door was open, a lamp 
burned before the altar. I made an effort to enter 
it, intending to ask the protection of some devout 
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soul 9 if any should be still liogering. vvithin, but* 
my head grew giddy, my feet slipped^ I sunk* against 

a-cohimn, and the next mocnent felt myself support*' 

f 

ed by some one who tried to raise me from the pave* 
meoi. 

While I straggled to disengage myself,- the doolp 
of the ebuffch was fastened from within, and tim 
list hope of refuge lost ! O the horror ^f that sotiiid 1 
I have suffered much since, but the mortal a^ony oi 
that moment !» as fresh ses ever. I would Uitve 
ibr^m^d, btrt my voice was suffocated in my^ throat $ 
i gasped ibr breath, I clung to the pilhir,—- there^ W89 
a noise of persons struggling, together, a dragging of 
feet 01^ the pavement, and then' some one fled ; I! 
hea!rd tlie retreating, footsteps. 

Suddenly a voice-^I thought it was the stranger'^ 
-^came upon* niy ear ; I listened : it spoke a^ain,- 
Indding me fear n6tlii<ngk It wae his I O with what 
joy I h^ard it 1 1 knew not wh/I put my trust in hiii» 
whom I had seen but for a moment, but I did so fear^ 
lessly* He raised roe up, and in a little while I ^as 
suffif^iently recovered to walk homewards with bis 
assistance.' 

It was quite dark when we reached the garden 
that ^ndoseii our dwelling, but 1 knew it by iH 
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perfume of orange-blossoms. Giudetta bad not 
turned, and Mariana sat within tbe trellissed porch, 
with ' her lap on a stone table beside her, watching 
for us. I did not ask the stranger to come in^ but be 
entered with me ; and learning from Mariana that 
sbe was alone in the house, courteously begged per- 
mission to remain and protect us until my friend, or 
our old gardener Luigi, who was also absent, bad 
returned. 

Giudetta arrived first — in a few minutes after roe, I 
thought — but not (as she said) till more than half 
an hour had elapsed. She was surprised to find me 
with my veil on, standing in the porch with an un* 
known person beside me, to whom I, who had netrer 
spoken with any other man than the good Father 
Anselmo and our old gardener, seemed to listen with 
timid pleasure. I told her ail, and in tlie fulness of 
my heart spoke of my terror and of my deliverer with 
a courage which nofliing but gratitude ' could have 
given me. 

He was distressed by my acknowledgments, 
calling them unmerited ; but more so when Giu- 
detta, after warmly thanking him for having 
rescued me from the frightful peril into which X 
had fallen, asked suddenly, and with her searcbing 
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eyes fixed upon me, where we bad first met. I 
knew not why I felt guilty, but I did so, when I 
answered in a timid vocie, <' In the church of Saint 
Stephen." 

It was the first time that I had passed the thres- 
hold of our dwelling without Gi6detta, and her 
countenance instantly assumed an expression of 
severity that it had never before worn. I could not 
bear it ; but throwing myself on her neck burst into 
tears, and told her through my sobs that my heart 
bad been so heavy after she had left me in the early ^ 
evening, I had thought so long and so fondly of my 
mother, that it would Ifave broken if I had not gone 
into the church where I had last prayed beside her. 
I would have told her, too, that darkness had come 
upon me unawares, and all that had crossed my mind 
on first seeing the stranger, for I had forgotten that Aj^ 
be was present ; but she pressed me to her hearty and 
would here no more. 

At last we all became more composed, and Giu- 
detta: praying the stranger to partake of the grapes 
and figs which wei^e placed upon the table. He sat 
down with us, and I could see that there were 
traces of tears on his eyelashes. The glare of the 
lamp fell upon his features ; Giudetta started in 
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visible emotion, but quickly recovering herself, con- 
tinued to converse with bini until the moon rose ; and 
then sbe pointed to it with a serious and expressive 
look, and said, <^ It is time that you should §o. May 
peace be with you I" 

<<May I not come again?" he said, in an agitated 
.and entreating voice. 

"No more," she replied firmly. "This child 
(IpokiQg . at me) has no parent, — no protector on 
earth but myself. My love for her mother surpass- 
ed the love of woman ; she died in peace bequeath- 
ing to my care this sacred deposit. We live here 
alone, and never go out except it be to fulfil our 
.religious duties, or perform such offices of charity 
as religion enjoins ; but . even in our close obscurity 
we. are ;PQt below report. Our humble neighbors re- 
, ^k spect us for the purity and inoffensi veoess of our 
liye^ ; were a person of your- appearance to visit 
here, a Need I say more!" 

"No, madam," said the stranger, interrupting 
ber. " 1 understapd and respect your motives ; 
but deeply lament — " * Then stopping suddenly, 
and approaching the spot where I stood, he said 
aometbing — I did not well know what, but thought 
it was a wish for my happiness. A strange ringing 
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in mj ears prevented me from hearing distinctly ; 
I felt that he took my hand, but he was gone, and 
1 heard the heavy gale swing after him before 1 
knew that he had left us. 

Giudetta blessed and bade me good night with 
more even than her usual tenderness ; but the next 
morning her manner was serious, and she seemed 
buried in thought. For myself I found the heat 
oppressive, and walked out upon the terrace on 
which the windows of my chamber opened. From 
this terrace a footway, that led through the vine- 
yards from the town to the sea-shore, was visible 
at some distance ; it was but little frequented, and 
only by the neighboring peasants. I had never 
seen any other persons there ; but this day a figure 
passed repeatedly, and often stopped and looked 
towards our dwelling. It was he; no trace of 
bis features was discernahle, but I could not be 
mistaken. I placed myself on a seat behind the 
vines, that fell over the front of the terrace and 
formed its leafy roof; slight stone pillars supported 
that roof in front, after the fashion of the terraces 
of Genoa, and between the pillars were vases full 
I of orange-trees, pomegranate, and the interwoven 
foliage of the dark-leaved jessamine, which con^ 
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cedled me Entirely from view. Giudetta came and 
went frequently I but did not appear to give any 
attention to my movements. I wished her to have 
questioned me, because concealment weighed upon 
my heart ; but she did not^ and I coirld not be the 
first to speak. 

Four weeks passed away^ Every day I visited 
my terrace at sunrise, and «gain at noon, finding 
it fresh and balmy even in the hottest hours ; — the 
same figure was always visible. I used to watch 
it till all around me was in shade, and then I sat 
and looked upon the sea and upon the heavens, 
and found a pleasure in those dreamy moments 
that nothing else had ever given me. 

I have often wondered since that the alteration 
in Giudetta*s appearance did not sooner strike me^ 
but my mind was full of other images. It was 
One evening, as we sat together on the terrace, — ' 
now my paradise, — that looking on her face, I felt 
a sudden shock at seeing it strangely altered ; it 
seemed more aged^ sind^ her eyes had a sad and 
unaccustomed look^ An indescribable emotion 
seized me ; it was a look that^ 1 remembered in 
my mother^s eyes when she used to gaze upon 
me^ knowing herself that she was soon to leave 
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41S, though I knew it not. " Dearest Giudetta," 
1 exdaimed, overcome by the sad recollections 
that rushed to my mind, '* dearest friend ! you too 
are not going to forsake me !'' 

6he looked alarmed, but quickly recovering 
herself, said calmly, " Never, my child^ while jmy 
presence can be useful to you.'' 

I certainly had no distinct apprehension of mis- 
fortune, but the solemnity of her manner, and the 

# 

alteration in her countenance, awakened a vague 
dread of something painful ; a shadowy fear that 
groped in the dark, and could not find its object^ 
Had I been aware of the wliole extent of the evil 
which threatened me, I should jbave met it with 
more courage; but to be pursued by a dreaded 
.but unknown something, without diape or dimeo- 
sions, was frightful. 

That day, and for the first time since my fatal 
visit to the church qf Saint Stephen, Giudetta went 
out alone, telling n^e not to quit my chaniber dur- 
ing her absence. I obeyed her injunctions scru- 
pulously, closing the blinds of the windows that 
looked upon my terrace, and occupying myself 
mechanically : it was all that I, could do. It was 
late whep she returned j she seeiped harassed ^nd 
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fatigued, but instead of reposing, talked of bayiDg 
much to occupy her time, and fondly einbraciog roe, 
left nie once more to roy fears. 

I did not see her as;ain till we met at our evening 
repast two hours after the usual time. We sat in 
silence : my friend seemed violently agitated, and 
my heart fluttered like an imprisoned bird. At length 
she took my hand and pressed it affectionately, say- 
ing at the same time and with visible emotion, '^ An- 
tonia, yoq know how dear you are to me, how en- 
tirely every thought of my mind, every prayer of 
my heart is for your happiness ; you will not then 
doubt that what I am about to do is the result of ma- 
ture reflection, and the most anxious love. This 
night we leave Genoa." 

" Leave Genoa r* I exclaimed; "quit the spot 
which holds the tomb of my mother!* O never! 
Who will watqh her grave, or pray by it, when I 
am gone ? And the house where I have lived with 
her — and the room — that room !" I nieant the 
chamber where she had died, where Giudetta and 
I bad often prayed together. I could not name it 
then, my heart was too full ; but she understood 
my meaning, and wept with me. It was long be- 
fore she could bring me to reason, but her gentle 
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steadiness and the reverence which I felt for her 
.at length prevailed. In all this time I thought 
but of my mother, and he who had so long divided 
my mind was quite forgotten. Alas ! forgotten 
only ibr a little while, to be again too well remem- 
bered. 



— II._ 

It was not yet day-break, when we quitted the 
.only home of which' I had any recollection. Luigi 
and Mairiana (they had been my mother's servants) 
followed us in tears ; the :lonely .light still burned 
in the watch-tower, but the stars were extinguish- 
^d, A greyish melancholy dawn faintly developed 
the objects * around us, while thick vapors lay 
heavily on the waters, confounding sea and sky 
together. 

We embarked in silence ; our vessel was a small 
jtrader bound for Marseilles. There were no other 
passengers on board, and 1 sat upon the deck 
stifling the tears to which % dared not give vent, 
lest my Giudetta should be grieved at my sorrow. 
My head>ested on bqr shoulder, ,apd ^ J ^traipefl 
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my eyes to discover through. the grjey of raornliig 
the well-known cypress whose shadow fell upon the 
grave of my mother, a red ray kindled in the west, 
and threw its light upon the vineyard ; all around 
was cold and shrowded, but that «spot was bright. 
Our sails were spread, but the wind shifted, and as 
the vessel tacked" about to catch the breeze; we ap- 
proached nearer to the shore ; near enough to inhale 
the perfume of ihe orange-groves, near enough to 
see the same figure pacing slowly up and do^n the 
vineyard patliway, and stopping every now and then 
in front of cur deserted dvvelling, but never turning 
towards the sea ! A cruel lidit seemed to break upon 
me. I had never asked myself the question, " Is it 
to look upon our dwelling that he comes?" I had 
never reflected that we were surrounded by neigh- 
bors, or that in the cottage adjoining to our garden 
lived Barbata )Sada, whose beauty was the daily 
theme of Mariana's story. A moment before it 
seemed as if my unhappiness was incapable of in- 
crease, but this was a rent in the heart. I felt my 
dream of hope withering, a,nd knew then how dear 
it was to me. 

The idea too of having exposed myself to de- 
rision haunted me; I blushed at my vanity, and 
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Wished that fate had made me like Barbara. Then 
I tried to recollect her face ; and though I had seen 
it but once, and then imperfectly, yet it seemed to 
come upon my memory distinctly, and like that of 
an angel. I had never read a romance ; my ideas of 
female beauty had been imbibed from the legends of 
the saints. I imagined that she must have the gold- 
en hair of the holy Agnes, and the pure and star- 
like eyes of Saint Catharine. Every thing seemed 
now explained, — and too clearly. Had it been me 
whom he had thought of, he would have sooner 
found out that I was no longer there ; he would have 
traced us to the shore, his eyes would have sought us 
on the sea ! but there he stood, still looking on the 
gardens, as if the treasure of his heart were enclosed 
within their walls. 

But garden and grave, my terraced home — now 
mine no longer, the sweeping bay, the gorgeous 
palaces, were all soon alike invisible. The form of 
Barbara Sada alone remained before me, and so beau- 
tiful it seemed, that I wondered at the egregious 
▼anity which had induced me to suppose that one 
of poor attractions like myself could hiive been 
thought of near so perfect a creature. The sailors 
placed pillows for us on the deck ; and when I bad 
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at length vvept myself to sleep, I ihought that ^be 
lay upon the waves beside me, mocking roe with 
her bright smile, and pointing backwards to the vine* 
yard pathway. 

Por three days we sailed along th€ purple shores 
where the pahn rises, and the oIive*groves lie upon 
the hills like blue vapor. At length we reached 
Marseilles, and feund ourselves in another land, but 
with the sky of Italy still above us. That same 
.evening, as we sat in a trellissed balcony looking at 
the «tar$, and thinking — not talking— of our distant 
^home, I suddenly found courage (knowing that my 
blushes could not be seen) to say, <^lIow pretty the 
young girl was, who offered us fruit this .morning as 
we landed." % 

"Yes," replied Giudelta, "her beauty wa» 
: striking." 

"Yet nol^o striking," said I, " as thatofourlove^ 
]ly neighbor, Barbara Sada." 

"Not so shov^y," she answered, '*'but iofinitelj 
sweeter and more engaging. Barbara ijs a ^vulgar 
beauty; rdbust, well made, and blooming, bat 
without leither grace or expression. She is ua- 
questionably handsome, but her beauty iias hq 
.charm." 
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" Ah," said I -anxiously, "do you indeed think 
so? I have often wished to be as handsome as 
Barbara." 

" You !" exclaimed Giudetta, and an incredu- 
lous laugh followed the exclamation. It was a joy- 
ous sound, and I laughed too, though I had spoken in 
sober seriousness. 

I had always dearly loved piudetta, but I think 
never so dearly as at that moment. O, how quickly 
my fancy returned to its illusions ! how quickly did 
ray heart discover that no vulgar beauty could have 
interested his! I did not exactly inquire whether I 
was myself the person likely to do so ; but Barbara 
certainly was not, and that conviction was enough for 
happiness. 



We did not stay long at Marseilles ; my dear 
friend was anxious to get to Paris, and all places 
were alike to me. But how cold and sunless^ how 
vast and gloomy did that great city appear when 
we entered it on a drizzling day, and thought of 
the blue heaven and sunny hills of Italy ! 1 looked 
out from our dreary apartment in a dark, narrow^ 
and (I A thought) interminable street^ upon the 
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opposite houses, and felt bow much more raefan- 
<cboly it was to live alone in the world than in the 
desert. Genoa bad been to us a desert ; we had 
held no communication with any but the poor and 
ignorant, bad no friends, no acquaintances ; but 
ihen we saw nothing from our terrace but the sea 
and the vineyards, and the broad skies where the 
sun shone out alone, .or the stars kept silent com- 
pany : we knew nothing of household ties or fond 
relationships, iMit all that we looked upon was famil- 
iar (o us ; W(e were solitary but not strangers ^ we 
were alone, but we did not wiioess the fond commun*- 
iQgs of others. But there — in that great city, crowds 
passed, friends met friends ; the cordial greeting, the 
;{ifiectionate though trite salute, was given aud returor- 
ed ; few went or came but spared a word or a mo* 
ment to a neighbor or acquaintance. We had none 
to welcome us ; we we're strangers ! — Jreary word, 
ttbat means solitude in the midst of crowds, and in 
iihe joyous«spread of kindly feeling meets nothing 
(that will own kindred with it;. 

But confidence is the instinct of the jouog and 
^inexperienced, and the sorrows of a heart with the 
quick pulses of sixteen beating in it^ are not eternal. 
X .bad felt|poignaatly, I had sincerely believed mjself 
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(h0 most Wretcbed creature in existence ; I had even 
loved my grief, and felt angry with myself when 1 
found it fast giving way to the delij^htful sensations 
of that exulting age, when the mere consciousness of 
existence is positive happiness. 

We soon left our melancholy quarter, whose 
hollow bustle had sounded to us like the dreary 
action of the coming* and going waves that make 
no home Iwith the rocks they beat upon, and esta-' 
blished ourselves in a distant suburb^ where we 
occupied a cheerful apartment looking on a garden 
full of spring-'BowerS; -^ streaked crocuses, early 
polyanthus, budding lilac, dwarf and tulips in 
their quaint bed) edged trimly round with sweet- 
savored herbs, or violets that under the shade of 
the cherry, or the purple tree of Judea, put forth 
as many flowers as leaves, and charmed the eye 
vrith their blush of new-born beauty, their tender 
and unaspiring siweetness. The only inhabitants 
of our house were an elderly woman of devout and 
retired habits, and a young person who acted as 
our servant ; three large acacias, planted before 
our windows^ promised to screen us with their 
beautiful foliage from the beat of the summer sun, 
and while we waited for its genial influencei the 
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dome of a neighboring cburcb, and a few scattered 
cottages with their little gardens just bursting 
into bud, looked in upon us through their open 
branches. 

Almost worshipping as I did — and with higher 
feelings than those oi earthly adoration — the blue 
mountain in its distance, or the nearer one in its 
severer majesty, it seemed to me, at first, as if 
a timid and common-place nature as we now 
looked upon could have little charm ; but its calm 
crept into my heart, its simplicity soothed me like 
a^ prayer ; I found in its humble but still renewing 
beauty a symbol of quiet hope, to which my mind 
gradually attached itself. I delighted in our cot- 
tage and its little garden, and though I sometimes 
wished that it had bung upon the side of a moun- 
tain^ yet I soon found myself loving its hedge of 
rosemary, and wild barberries, and the large white 
convolvulus that tangled all sweet and budding things 
together, almost as dearly as the statued walls of my 
own Italy. 

In this humble retreat I found constant occupa- 
tion, and with it happiness, the faculty of fixing 
my mind on simple cares, and engrossing it with 
placid duties. We never went out but to church. 
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or to walk io the garden of a nefghboring convene. 
Our servant purchased whatever we stood in need 
of, and we seemed to have always sufficient, not 
only for the supply of our simple wants, but for the 
modest comforts to which we had been accus- 
tomed. Giudetta sometimes wrote a few lines to the 
person who (as she told me) undertook the manage- 
ment of her small fortune, and twice she received 
the visits of a stranger, who came apparently on mat- 
ters of business ; more I knew not, nor did the 
subject of our means of existence ever cross ray 
mind for a moment. We drew and worked, nursed 
the flowers in our garden, and read aloud alternately, 
and in the evening we sat in our balcony telling stories 
of the past, and singing old airs and barcaroles, 
worthless as music, but dear to us because they 
breathed of Italy. But I could think of Italy now 
without tears — at least of bitterness, and when the 
leaves and flowers were out, and that every bud 
diffused sweetness, I thought — I dare not say I 
felt, that I regretted nothing but the grave of my 
mother. 

One evening, as we returned from vespers, two 
persons passed us ; they seemed to seek their way, 
and turning back, inquired something of Giudetta ; 
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they spoke io a strange tongue, but she answered 
fluently and as if accustomed to it. I asked her 
of what country they were ; she said of England, 
adding carelessly, that she ha,d learned something 
of the language in her youth, and then changed 
the conversation. There was an air of mystery 
in her way of evading any farther question that 
piqued my curiosity, and made an impression on 
my mind which so trivial an incident dtd not seem to 
justify. 



—III.— 

t 

About this tme an En°;lish lady came to live 
near to us in the bouse of a gardener, who used 
sometimes to bring us fruit for sale. She was describ- 
ed as a person of distinguished appearance, an exile 
through fallen fortunes, and in a state of health which 
obliged her to depend upon the services of others; 
yet friendless and alone, — without even the support 
which feebleness receives from the kind offices of a 
faithful servant. 

My friend was visibly touched by this account ; 
ibe story of an exile was always sure to interest 
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her deeply ; even in Italy she would sometimes 
talk of the grief of living in a foreign land, as if 
the one she dvyelt in had not been her own. No- 
thing (she would say) belongs to the exile ; at home 
all is ours ; there we feed on sympathy, while 
the banished die of thought, — thought that never 
wakens echo or response ! All day long she talked 
about the foreign lady, sick — perhaps dying — amidst 
strangers, and wished to be with her, but dreaded 
lest the strict decorum of English manners might 
be ofl^ded by her intrusion. But when our 
servant Nanine, who had been sent to make inquir- 
ies, returned and told us that she had looked through 
the half-closed door, and seen the poor invalid 
extended on a couch, pale as a corpse wrapped in 
its grave cloths, Giudetta could no longer subdue her 
feelings, but starling from her seat, quitted the 
room. 

I saw her a moment afterwards pass through the 
garden, and take the direction of our neighbor's 
house. She did not return for many hours, and 
then she seemed so sad and so absorbed that I 
dared not question her. At length she said, 
" Antonia, the lady is very ill, — I think dying; 
I must be often with her. Heaven perhaps has 
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directed her here, that I (of all others !) should re- 
ceive her last words. But good God ! how awful is 
retributive justice !" and then she paused as if she bad 
said too much, and was again silent. 

For some time Giudetta continued her daily 
visits to the sick woman, staying long, and rarely 
speaking when she returned home of the object of 
her solicitude. During her absence, I sometimes 
walked out with Ursula Bertin, or as she was 
usually called, Sister Ursula, the pious person 
with whom we lodged ; and our steps were oftenest 
directed to a mean and solitary dwelling in the 
6elds, not far from our cottage, in which three 
children lay dangerously ill of a fever, while their 
mother and her youngest babe were slowly recover-^ 
ing from the effects of the same cruel malady, I 
had been taught not to shrink from the sight of 
wretchedness, and early accustomed to go amongst 
the poor of our neighborhood at Genoa ; but this 
was such squalid and naked misery as I had never 
before beheld, — the poor souls wanted every thing. 
We did what we could for them ; but after a few 
days it seemed that Smother, and one with means as 
large as his heart, had pitied their wretchedness, 
for all was changed ; decent furniture, a nurse for 
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the sick, abundant and healthful food, in short every 
help and alleviation that benevolence could suggest 
had been provided. It was a worthy person (the , 
poor woman said) who, passing that way, had taken 
shelter from a sudden storm under their wretched 
roof; and chancing thus to witness their distress, bad 
himself brought them many comforting and useful 
things, and helped with his own blessed hands to 
arrange the bed^ which his kindness had provided 
for her^ children. Ursula, whose life was spent 
among the poor and suffering, knew how to appreci- 
ate the charity which itself administers its benefits ; 
she had seen good people pained by their own bar- 
renness of feeling, their want of sympathy with dis- 
tress when it wore a disgusting form, and her thin 
earnest face glowed with pious admiration as she 
listened. It was doubtless some benevolent ecclesi- 
astic, (she said,) or perhaps the almoner of the 
archbishop. The woman thought it likely, as he 
was dressed in black and spoke but little ; yet could 
not say, for the room was dark, and she was too much 
overcome by surprise and gratitude to mark him dis- 
tinctly. 

While we talked thus, a gentle tap was heard at 
the door, and the person of whom we were speak- 
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log entered, and approached the bed without at first 
perceiving us. The mourning dress ivhich Ursula 
always wore, gave her the air of a sister of charitj ; 
be took her for one, and bowed respectfully. I 
stood back in the shade and concealed my face ; 
he did not at first recognise me, but I knew the 
sound of his footsteps, — knew it instantly, before 
be had uttered a word. I cannot tell how it hap- 
pened, but our eyes had met, had acknowledged each 
other ; a token of mutual recognition, a sign of ^- 
ence had passed, and yet not a sound had escaped. us, 
— not the slightest movement. It was but a look, 
and that so transient that I hardlv could have said 



that I had seen him. The start which he had given 
when the form of my large white veil (for I still 
wore it in the Genoese fashion) betrayed me to him, 
was unperceived by the good Ursula, who stood 
wondering . that one so young and so handsome, a 
stranger — and probably a heretic, should be so con- 
siderately benevolent. 

We returned home as usual, — the stranger not 
offering to attend us, but following at an unbbtru- 
sive distance. As we entered the garden, Nanine 
came towards us holding out a note ; it was from 
Giudetta : the lady was dying — not expected to go 



I 





through the night; it was impossible to leave her, 

even for a moment. She then counselled me i^ot 

to walk beyond the limits of our garden, as j a 

storm was gathering, and bade me tenderly good 

night. Her absence seemed a respite. I blushed 

while I made the silent acknowledgment, and while 

accusing myself of egotism and ingratitude, was yet 

pleased, ip jgit§ pf my Vfibs^iding ffelii^gs, to be 

alone. 
• • •• » « 



.IV.. 



The evening was sultry ; it was that kind of 
breathless heat which usually precedes a thunder- 
storm. The birds nestled in the boughs, hanging 
their wings \ or, descending rapidly towards the 
earth, wheeled round in dizzy circles, crossing and 
re-crossing each other, and sweeping the grass in 
their wild evolutions with a swift and frightened 
movement. A light shiver agitated the leaves, as 
if a quick wing had brushed them in its flight, 
igusts pf sudden sweetness and showers of light 
■blossoms filled the air; but suddenly it became 
heavier ; the boughs waved sluggishly and by fits, 



m> 
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' as if agitated by an iDternal* power,— a breath that 
sprung up and died away vviihin them ; a scent of 
sulphur mingled with the fresh perfume of the earth, ^ 
and a fev% large drops fell slowly and heavily, send- ' 
ing up the dust in the garden path in little eddies, 
8r)d breaking on the light leaves of the acacias with a 
soft and plasby sound. 

^ I stood wjtcjiing^^hg .varying, lighls^ypd ^.changeful 
heavens, when Ursula, who was easily alarmed, came 
to fasten the windows ; and while she was thus em- 
ployed, a boy, who sometimes worked in tlte gar- 
den and who had access to our house, brought me a 
basket full of roses. As I took the flowers to place 
them in a vase, he gave me a letter ; it was care- 
lessly folded, and I rather saw than read a few words 
traced upon the open part. I thought it was for 
me. but those few words told me that it was address- 
ed to Gftidetta ; they told me more, — a secret, and 
tliat the dearest and most precious that heart can 

\ tell to heart. 

Time has since passed away, — sorrowfully or 

appily ; years have gone by, chequered — as years 

always will be — by tears and smiles ; hope and 

disappointment have had their turn ; but that 

moment — that first moment (perhaps th9 sweetest 



\ 
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of existence) has never left my memory. I could 
no longer doubt that I was the object of bis afiec- 
tion, the beloved ! Precious conviction ! which the 
purest heart may garner up amongst its innocent 
treasures. 

When my eyes Grst fell upon the paper^ the 
idea of a secret communication alarmed me dread- 
fully ; but my heart was relieved by 6nding that he 
did not seek concealment. I placed it in my bosom> 
intending to give it to Giudetta when she returned ; 
but night came on, and she was still absent. A 
line from her explained the cause, — the lady was 
dying; her agony had been long and cruel, but 
life yet lingered, though scarcely marked by the 
faint beatings of the feeble and intermitting pulse. I 
was deeply touched by the image of thjs death-bed 
scene : it pursued me in the midst of my fresh and 
blossoming hopes. All night the storm raved, and 
as the winds howled in the heavens, and noises 
like the clattering of arms or the bursting of 
deadly artillery were heard in the air, I thought of 
the passing soul whose hollow knell was tolled out so 
awfully. 

I enclosed the note to Giudetta, with the detail 
of all th^^ had passed in her absence, for I felt the 
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necessity of perfect candor ; and then slept like a 
happy child, with the new toy upon its pillow. 
Mine was the floweiy to-morrow, and I closed my 
eyes thinkihg how sweet it would be to wake to its 
enjoyment. 

When 1 rose, the wind had subsided ; it was a 
fresh and balmy morning ; a gentle air agitated 
the flowers and shook the rain-drops from their per- 
fumed bells. The sun looked out gaily upon the 
glistening landscape, and the inhabitants of the neigh- 
boring cottages (chiefly market-gardeners and their 
families) were scattered about, industriously re- 
pairing the mischief caused by the tempest of the 
preceding night. I too strolled out, to see how 
my orange-trees (for I bad three, and loved them 
better than all the roses of my garden) had borne it, 
and there stood Ursula talking with the stranger. 
I was close to ' them before I knew that he was 
there ; and when I did, it would have been rude 
and childish to have turned back, — at least my heart 
said so. 

Just then Ursula recollected that something in 
the house required her attention, and quitted us 
abruptly. We remained for some time silent, he 
standing outside the low honeysuckle fence that 
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enclosed the garden, and I within. At length be 
spoke ; I think I did not answer him, but he contin- 
ued timidly yet earnesllyto urge his suit, and to en- 
treat an interview with her whom be believed to be 
my mother. It was Giudetta's voice that interrup*- 
ted him ; I heard its sound as she approached the 
cottage, and hastened to meet her; but first we 
said adieu ! adieu until to-morrow. Ah, who can 
say " until to-morrow V* Who can tell what chance 
may lurk in that brief space ! 

My friend was pale, and seemed worn out with 
watching ; we embraced each other, as if our sepa* 
ration had been one of years, — it was our first. 
The lady was no more. It was an awful scene, 
Giudettu said, an appalling death-bed I and then, 
as if hurrying from the recollection, But you 
wrote to me, my Antonia, (she added ;) what have 
I done with your note ? — O here it is ; they gave 
it to me in a terrible moment, 1 had quite forgotteo 
it. But wi^at is this ? a foreign hand ?" O hovr 
I trembled ! I dared not look at ber,--^but I heard 
the paper rustle in her quivering fingers ; a moment 
after she rose in extretne agitation, and quitted the 
room. 

In half aa hour Naoine brought me a folded 
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paper, on which was written, '^ Circumstances rel* 
ative to ^he uniortunate j^erson whose death I last 
night witnessed, will occupy me wholly for some 
hours; , remain within doors, and refuse admittance 
to any who may call. To-morrow all shall be ex- 
plained." 



—v.— / 

And the next day, as we s^t under the shade of 
the acacias, Giudetta pressed my hand tenderly, 
and turning her eyes, red with weeping, on me, 
said, <' Events ,have lately occurred which induce 
me to change a* resolutton formed under other cir- 
cumstances. As yet, dearest Antonia, many events 
connected with your mother's story are unknown 
to you ; I believed, as she herself did, that it was 
needless, and would he perhaps unwise, to overcast 
the sunshine of youth with mournful recollections. 
You were told that your father was a roan of 
ooble birth who died early, and knew that your 
mother, overwhelmed by grief and wasted by ill 
health, had withdrawn from the world in the 
spring-tide of life ; that sorrow bad consumed the 
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germ of existence and sent her to an early grave, 
where we alone — we two — all that remained of 
* friends or relatives — mourned over her." 

My^ convulsive sobs here- interrupted Giudetta. 
For a few moments we wept together ; then making 
an effort to recover herself, she thus continued:^ 
" So far you already know ; but you are not aware 
that your father was an Englishman." I started. 
'^ Be composed/ my love, (she said,) and I will tell 
you all. It is a dismal story, my Antonia, and I 
would fain have spared you the sorrow of hearing 
it, at least for some time; but circumstances no 
longer allow me to remain silent. 

" Your mother was the only child of a noble and 
wealthy Venetian, and allied to most of the patri- 
cian families of that ancient state. Her father, a 
man of letters and distinguished attainments, had 
ID bis youth visited many countries, and been in 
intercourse with the most celebrated characters of 
various nations. He had acquired in the contact of 
society a liberal mode of thinking, and a delicacy 
of tact which made his conversation eminently 
del^btful, and drew round him the elite amongst 
those strangers of distinction who at that time 
thronged to Venice from all parts of the known 
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world, for Venice was then the world's wonder ; the 
learned, the curious, the studious, and the dissi- 
pated, congregated there. The languages of Cairo 
and of Bussora, of Greece and India, were spoken 
in her streets ; many English came, and were the 
guests of your grandfather, for he loved their 
country, which he bad visited in his youth, and 

he loved its people, — its brave free people, as be 

I 

used to call them. 

" The fame of your mother's dawning beauty 
was soon buzzed through Venice. She was, at 
the time I speak of, in that lovely age when the 
awakening mind first begins to light up the pum 
countenance, giving the charm of noental feeling 
and the mutable graces of expression to features 
still full of the innocence of chit'dhood. At that 
period the ladies of Venice were deemed pre-emi- 
nent in loveliness; in every town in Europe where I 
a string was touched, or a moonlight echo awaken- 
ed, the dark eyes, the graceful movement, the shy 
sweet glance of the Venetian girl were sung to the 
notes of the tender lute, or the lighter melody of 
the soft guitar. But when Antooia Loredano 
appealed surrounded by the brightest beauties of 
the day, all were effaced. It was not that her fea- 
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Cures were more perfect than those of her com- ^ 
panions, for many might have served as models of 
symmetry ; but that a charm distinct and indi- 
vidual was diffused over her whole person, a blush 
pf freshness, a perfume of beauty, which the eye 
saw and the' heart acknowledged, without exactly 
knowing in what look or movement it dwelt. 
Others were ^ young, fair, graceful, but none 
looked as she did ; the character of her beauty 
was so purely original, that I do not recollect 
to have ever seen any picture or person that in 
the least resembled her, yourself alone excepted. 
Sorrow and sickness had tarnished the splendor 
of her loveliness when you were old enough to 
have remarked it ; yet you must remember how 
beautiful she was even then, and how her tender 
melancholy smile, and the blush that alivkys ac- 
companied it, sunk into the heart. A woman of 
the lower class, — a sinner, — whom she had per- 
suaded from error, cJnce said to me, ' Why does 
she smile? She has no right to do so with her 
broken heart. When she smiles, I weep ; and yet 
it does me good. I feel as if an angel whispered, 
* Annunsiata, — thou art forgiven ! ' 

<< But I dwell too long on early remen^brances. 
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About this period, your grandfather, Count Vicen- 
zio di Loredano, being obliged to quit Venice for 
some time, placed bis daughter as ' a temporary 
inmate in the convent in which I was then a 
boarder, wishing that during his absence she might 
be under the immediate protection of his sister, 
who was the lady-abbess. Thus we became ac- 
quainted, and almost immediately familiar friends. 
" That convent ! O, how fondly my heart still 
lingers on the happy hours passed within its walls ! 
how distinctly I can even now remember every 
post and stone, every carved window and gothic 
niche of the narrow piazzetta, of which our dwel- 
ling occupied one side, and our church another, 
and the four small trees in the centre, that we 
called a grove, and talked of its shade and foliage. 
The lone canal, too, black and sluggish, on which 
the song of the gondolieri was but rarely heard, 
clings to my niemory ; and I still see the ancient 
lady, whose casement fronted our church, and who 
every evening when the Angelus tolled slowly, un- 
closed her window, and kneeling in front of it on 
hei\ small velvet cushion of faded crimson, turned 
her pale imploring face towards the crucifix carved 
above the portal, and prayed as if the sorrows of 
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the world had left her but one hope, and that one in 
heaven. 

" My Mother, a lady of ancient family in Diia- 
phine, had married one to whom she had. been dear 
from her childhood, — a faithful lover and of geniie 
blood, hut of poor fortune. He had toiled much to 
l)etter it, and after serving in the army with unpro- 
ductive honor, had laid down his sword and engaged 
in commercial speculations. Success seemed at 
length to repay his exertions ; he was gradually 
amassing a respectable fortune, and lived in humble 
happiness with the wife* of his heart at Venice, blest 
in each other's love, yet always regretting (and 
teaching me to regret) amidst the eternal jubilee of 
that festive city, the quiet scenes of their youth, the 
hills and woods, the fields and vineyards of their be- 
loved Dauphine ; and hoping at last to find them- 
selves rich enough to return to the home of their 
youth, and to buy back the land of their inheritance, 
— the holy land where their fathers lived, — out of 
the hands of strangers, A natural and honest hope, 
but destined never to be realized. 

" When your mother and myself first met, she 
felt (as she has often repeated) as if she had known 
me in another world ; my voice seemed familiai 
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to her ear^ and my face like one she bad seeo 
in her dreams. As for me, — serjpus and reserved, 
accustomed only to the society of my parents or the 
monotony of a convent, and knowing nothing of 
the world, I looked upon her* with admiring 
wonder, as on something bright and rare, for 
which I could not find a name ; something not 
calendered on man's tablets, but belonging to 
angels. I had never fancied that any thing human 
could wear h^r look ; but the sweet courteousness 
of her manners, the pure and gentle mind that 
beamed out at her eyes and spoke in her soft 
accents, soon dissipated the constraint imposed 
by the splendor of her mien and high accomplish- 
ments. 

" A few days' intercourse made us perfectly 
known and for ever dear to each other ; she prized 
me for my frank heart and true nature, and I loved 
her for a soul more beautiful even than the form in 
which it was enshrined. 

<^ It was her delight to talk of England, and to 
instruct me in its language with which she wa$ 
perfectly conversant. Her father had taught her 
to understand and love the dramas of its great 
bard, the mighty master whose bold hand bad 
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thi;own the poet^s rainbow, — the double rainbow of 
tfaougbt and fancy, — over the quaint web of old 
Italian stor^. How often since in the more agi- 
tated scenes of after life have we looked back with 
regpet to tho§e calm hours, — not registered in the 
catalogue of pompous pleasures, but engraven od 
the heart. 

" Five months passed thus : at the end of that 
period Count Loredano returned and reclaimed his 
daughter. She went to exercise the gentle domin- 
ion of virtue and loveliness in her courtly home, 
to lead the stars — herself the brightest — that dif- 
fused light and splendor on the gay scene of festal 
enjoyment ; and I remained to dwell on the sweet 
intercourse, the community of thoughts and feelings 
that during five short months had so delightfully 
chequered the quiet by-way of life through which 
St was my destiny to glide. I did not repine at the 
contrast ; true I was envious, but it was of those 
who could approach, could serve, could listen to her. 



" My friend came often to see me, and to talk 
of all that pleased and alf that wearied her in her 
n^w way of life. Ah, , how you recall her at thi« 
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moment to my mind t It was thus that she used 
to look as she sat within the windowed nicbe of 
our convent parlor, her arm resting on the small 
table that stood before us, and her white aad 
slender fingers pressed against her pure cheek ; — 
it was her habitual attitude. She often talked of 
strangers from various countries who were re- 
ceived into her father's .circle, and at length it 
struck me that she (without being aware of it 
herself) introduced their names to bring in one, 
always mentioned last, but longest dwelt upon. 
He who bore it was an Englishman of rank, dis- 
tinguished at Venice for the splendor of his 
bearing in society, but still more by his high 
attainments and courteous demeanour. I was cer- 
tainly the first who became sensible of the im- 
pression he had made upon her ; she was herself 
ignorant of it, and when I hinted to her my sus- 
picions, seemed to awaken as from a aream, — 
alas ! even then too long, though unknowingly 
indulged in. 

" To be brief, — your mother's preference created 
by the high qualities for which Lord Stanmore 
was beyond all others 'distinguished, and fostered 
by that silent devotion which hides itself from 
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common eyes only to becqme more evident to 
those before which alone it seeks to manifest itself, 
soon strengthened into the deep sentiment which at 
once decides the character and fate of her, whose 
sweet and bitter lot it is to have a real heart. She 
sever spoke to me of his rank, his fortune, his suc- 
cess in society, or personal advantages ; but dwelt 
for ever, and with a dangerous indulgence of enthu- 
siasm, on his fine mind, his quick susceptibility of 
all that was eminent in art or beautiful in nature, 
his high acquirements, and above all his deep 
and passionate sensibility, forgetting that admiration 
— at first only an emotion — when prolonged, be- 
comes a sentiment which deepens as it feeds, until, 
like the fiy that draws its colors from the flower 
it lives on, it is itself lost in the object of its wor- 
ship. 

^' The count, her father, cherished the same feel- 
ing, and warmly applauded her choice. Nothing 
retarded the union of two persons, who seemed 
destined for each other, but the consent of Lord 
Stanmore's father, which he seemed certain of 
obtaining. Indeed, what father could hesitate to 
receive into . his home and ' heart a creature so 
formed to confer distinction by her choice, and to 
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create happiness by her- presence ? So thought Count 
Loredano, and certain that she, the adored of all 
adorers — rich, noble^ beauliful, and virtuous, would 
be welcomed as a blessing, he felt but little disap- 
pointinent when a letter arrived from England bring- 
ing — not the expected assent — but the intelligenca 
that Lord Glenarden had recently quitted that coun- 
try to fulfil a mission of political importance at soma 
distant court, and that a considerable time must elapse 
ere an answer could be obtained to the urgent wishes 
of his son. 

" Your grandfather thought (as I have already 
said) lightly of this delay. Not so Lord Stanmore ; 
his disappointment was severe, his anxiety restless 
and unmitigable. He expressed unceasingly, and 
with all the force of his impetuous and overpowering 
eloquence, an earnest, an almost superstitious desire 
that the projected mariage should take place immedi- 
ately, urging the more than unlikelihood of opposi- 
lion on the part of his fiunily, and the fear that prey- 
ed unceasingly upon him, and filled hjs soul with the 
wild dread of losing her whom he loved -by some un- 
looked-for casualty. 

" In an evil hour he prevailed. Your mothev 
yielded most reluctantly ; her proud and sensitive 
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spirit shrunk from the imputationof indelicacy which 
a marriage thus engaged in seemed to authorize, 
but she loved and trusted. 

^' Count Loredano, who felt his health declining, 
and saw with a prophetic eye the cloud that was slow- 
ly gathering over Venice and already darkening her 
political horizon, hastened the nuptials of his daugh- 
ter. I saw your father for the first time on the mar- 
riage-day ; he had been described to roe as something 
superior to other men, but when I beheld him, I 
wondered that new words had not been invented to 
express the effect of his appearance. There was a 
charm about it, that seemed the visible result of pro- 
found feeling and intellectual light; a look in his 
eyes and a smile on his lips that carried enchantment 
with them. And yet at times the smile was 
touched with something just not disdainful, and 
the eyes had almost as much of sorrow in them as of 
love. 

"I know not how I found leisure to make these 
remarks, for your ' father's magnificent exterior, 
bis air at once simple and grand, and his kind 
and charming manners so completely dazzled me, 
unused as I was to the society of the noble and 
the brilliant, that I contemplated him rather as a 
being of a purer world than as one formed in 
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man's commoD mould. Yet sometimes, too, be 
looked like a rebel angel, whose divine nature had 
been blurred by the contact of sin and sorrow ; and 
then again there was a bearing so open, generous, 
and high-minded, that I blushed at having enter- 
tained the injurious idea. 

" It was thus that my imagination, — ^long since 
tamed by experience, but then imbued with the 
high coloring of monastic romance, — dressed up 
Lord Stanmore's image ; nor could I ever lodi 
upon him as one of those downright human beings 
who work out life with the common implements of 
mind, battening on its every-day joys, and content 
with its coarse contrivances. Still it always seemed 
to me as if some melancholy mystery hung over bixn. 
Alas ! a mystery was there, but of a far different 
kind from that which my young imagination then sug- 
gested. 



<^ Month after month passed away, and brought 
DO news from England. Apparently the return of 
Lord Glenarden from his distant mission had been 
retarded, for he did not write, and every day contin- 
ectal communication became more difficult and inter- 
rupted. 
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. *^ Yqur parents were all in the world to each other ; 
your mother's gentle .breath seemed to your father 
the atmosphere of heaven, her eyes its light, 'her 
voice its music ; ti;ie.coldoess of his faa)ily seemed 
to iifiect them but little, but Count Loredano felt it 
deeply .; it festered in his hear^. The glory of his 
life, his joy, his pride, slighted and forgotten ! .This 
was a trick of fate of which no prophetic dream had 
warned him. His temper, even his he^rt seemed 
changed ; he appeared to tbin(c your mother culpable 
in being happy, and often checked the gentle expries- 
sion of her legitimate love with a coldness bordering 
on severity. 

* 

^' At length a letter arrived from England. Your 
father opened it eagerly, glanced his eye over it, 
and immediately withdrew in strong and evident 
agitation. Your mother trembled, flushed deeply, 
grew pale, and throwing herself on my bosom, wept 
as if all her future isufierings had been at that 
moment revealed to her. When Lord Stanmore 
rejoined us, the uproar of his soul was still visible 
on his convulsed features ; grief, anger, indignation, 
— ^^11 .the dark and stormy elements were there. 
But his manner towards your mother ! that was in- 
describable. It was not mere tenderness, it was 

I 
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worship^ — the worship, of one who sacrificed to bis 
Tictira. Oji with what a look of pity did he 
gaze upon, her ! I could not see that look without 
tears, and bitterer ones than I had ever shed : the 
instinct of grief was in them— the certain instinct 
— that anticipate^ nnisfortune with such cruel preci- 
sion. 

^' Count Loredano earnestly urged to see the 
letter, which Lord Stanmore as earnestly desired 
to withhold, sajring in general terms that Lord 
Glenarden, (not knowing the angel with whom 
Heaven had blest him,) had expressed some regret 
at the difierepce of religion and country. This 
slight explanation seemed to exasperate the count, 
who grew frightfully vehement. Antonia, terrified 
at his violence, entreated her husband to consent, 
urging in a low and timid voice a natural dread 
that the agitated fi^elings of b<^r father might suggest 
something even worse than the reality. Nothing 
could he refuse to that sweet voice ; so he drew 
the letter slowly from his bosom, and placed it with 
the deliberation of despair in the count's hand. 

<' I see your mother now as she looked in that 
trying moment,— her lovely eyes glistening with 
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grateful affection, ber soft form gliding gently 
from the agitated circle, but pausing to . press the 
bands of your father and of her own as she passed 
before them. She felt the indelicacy of remaining 
to hear a discussion which seemed to threaten 

■ 

dissension between those most dear to her, and of 
which she was herself, the subject. I rose to 
follow her ; but she motioned me to stay, and I re- 
mained. 

*^ O, what a scene ensued ! that fatal, fatal let- 
ter! 1 cannot recollect the whole of its petrify- 
ing contents, but parts run thus :— ' Have you told 
ber a}l? and knowing all, has she consented to con- 
fide in you? — she of whose exquisite delicacy, 
of whose blushing purity your soul seems full ? 
Has she heard the whole of that ds^rk story ? and 
— ^^but all this is idle ; she is your wife ! a Catholic, 
an Italiaa, a foreigner in country^ habits, feelings. 
Is this as it ought to be, my son ? for you are still 
my son, though the woman whom you pall your 
wife can never be my daughter — never ! never ! — 
as I hopq for future mercy, never! And more : 
1 swear to strain every nerve, to take advantage 
of every circumstance (empowering ones exist) to 
|)reak a marriage abhorrent to my soul. Means 
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may be found, — ^you undersaod me/ MucH more 
followed in the same strain of indignant violence, 
mixed with bursts of tenderness, throes of pa- 
temal love, struggling with the fury of unbridled pas- 
sion. 

" But Count Loredano, — the wretched father ! 
Pale, speechless, paralysed ; the lip contracted, the 
voice choked, the burning eye-ball! Assuredly 
when Lord Stanmore placed the dreadful letter 
in his hands, he must have acted under the influ- 
ence of temporary insanity ; his mind must have 
been disordered even to madness. There he stood, 
like the angel of desolation, gazing on the havoc 
be bad made with eyes so full of lurid light, so 

wild and stormy But why dwell on this cruel 

scene ? O, that it could be buried with the night 
that followed it ! that both could be effaced for ever 
from my memory ! Bnt no ; such things Fie too deep 
in the heart, yet, I would not call up their shadows 
needlessly. 

^^ At three .o'clock your father started froni the 
couch on which he had thrown himself, clasped 
your mother to bis breast with frantic tenderness, 
and calling wildly, for air, as if his brain were 
bursting, rushed through the vestibule to the 
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terrace that overhung the caaaL . No piie dared to 
follow him. For one long wretched hour your 
mother remained on her knees before me, covering 
her head, with the folds of my robe, as if she 
dreaded to hear even a breath drawn. On a 
sudden she sprang up, and with the blanched 

• • • I 

cheek, the glazed and fearful eye of one who had 
seen something that reason dreams not of, con- 
jured me by looks — for she did not speak — to follow 
her, 

" I did, so. She advanced rapidly, to the front 
of the balcony that looked down upon the terrace 
and the . deep canal, and stretcliing her body half 
over the balustrade, tried t9 search into the dark- 
ness below : but it was all still and colorless. 
Then putting aside her long hair, which streamed 
over her face, she listened, crying to me at inter- 
vals, * Was not that a groan ? did you not hear a 
voice ? He calls us ! Ah no ! it is the wind ; 
how mournfully it howls !' And then in a tone of 
agony, ' God preserve him^ what a night is here ! 
Enrico, my beloved, do you not hear me? Ah, 
he comes ! I see the gliding lantern ! Holy Mary 
— blessed mother — praise ! praise ! It moves, 
towards us — No, it is gone !' Then, as if some 
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dreadful thought had suddenly struck ber, she 

descended like the lightning's £[ash to the terrace. 

''The dawn was now breaking, a grey and 
melancholy dawn, feebly scattering the black sha- 
dows of night, and showing, but not dispelling, 
the horrors of darkness. , No human sound was 
heard ; all was stirless, soundless, except the water 
that broke angrily against the gondolas moored 
at the steps, and the low moaning of the wind. 
A man slept in one of the boats ; we roused and 
questioned him, but he had neither heard nor seen 
any thing unusual. Traces of footsteps frequently 
repeated were visible on the terrace ; the same 
marks were continued down the steps to the edge 
of the canal ; she saw them, and the dreadful idea 
of suicide instantly presented itself to her mind. 
A moment more and she would have burst from 
my feeble grasp, she would have buried herself 
beneath the waters ; but her wild shrieks brought 
out assistance, and we bore her to a couch, on 
which she lay for man/ weeks in an almost helpless 
i^tate of mental aberration. 

''Horrible reports came to us on that fatalday. 
One who had passed along the canal about the 
third hour, had heard a groan and then a strange 
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gurgling, as of some one in the agony of sufib- 
cation ; but the wind raved loudly, and there was 
110 light in the heavens, so that he was afraid to 
s|to{). Another watched in his boat, and ju&t as 
tbe'great clock of St. Mark's tolled three, hcfalird a 
sound as if a heavy weight had been dropped from 
a height into the canal, — first a loud splash, and 
then a rushing noise like the gathering of waters 
clo>ting m suddenly. 

'' Towards evening, a man arrived at the Pa- 
lazbso 'Loredano, bearing a letter addressed to yoiir 
mother, which had been given to him in charge 
(as he said) by one who was a stranger to him, 
and who had bailed bis gpndola from the steps of 
the Rialto judt befdk'e day-break. The boatman 
had not seen bis face, it was muffled in bis cloak ; 
but be had beard his groans, and pitied him. The 
note was hastily traced with a pencil, and the 
stranger had, instantly on landing at Mastre, 
ordered horses for Padua, and departed "^quickly, 
urging the utmost speed. 



*^ Our most pressing dread was now quieted ; 
and the sounds, of which we bad beard with 
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borribl^ fprebodiogs^ were soon afterwards traced 
to the last act of a deep domestic tragedy, a 

- • 

dismal, deed done, that night at Venice. 

" Your d^ar,. and most unhappy mother, ,was 

not then, nojr for a long . while after this event, in 

a statp to receive the only consolation of which her 

.wretched fate seemed susceptible, — the certainty 

. of ypur feather's being still ia existence. But when 

her mind had ceased to wander; when her . lips, 

which . sjncQ the fatal evening had opened only to 

. breathe wild snatches of old Venetian ditties, or 

Utter cries of despair, spoke again the accents of 

reason, we gave her the note, and it acted like a 

talisman on her heart and mind. 

" From that monient she looked up with a charmed 
. eye ; her dreams were bright, her smile exulting, but 
ber young cheek was bloodless; and as she sat, (it 
was her custom to do so for hours together,) her head 
.bclined forward as if to catch some distant sound, 
the ligs unclosed, the eye dilated, she looked the 
chiselled image of melancholy listening ta the whis- 
pers of hope. ^ 

"More letters came; your father had arrived 
in England, he was agfin in the home of his 
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ybath, had deen Lbrd (Hkn^tdeti, bad Endured the 
thiindir of his wrath, and yet hoped,— hopfed= af 
love does when yoiitb is its cbropanibn. Ottieri 
fbllowed, — ^less confiding, tnore ifgitaied, but all 
expre^rsivb of the a^dny which he felt at being 
separated from bis Antonia. 

** At length came one, — fond, raonrhful, inco- 
herent; it spoke of tti^ solitude of the heart, and 
the on&, the all-effaciitig misery,— absence ! and 
thus it went on^-^^ Dearest of human beings! 
iife-blbdd of my torn add wretched heart ! why ait 
thou dot here ? When hope is withering i^ithin 
me, I sometimes, think that if I coulJ hear fnjr 
own Antonia speak, or see her sweet eyes looking 
kindly on me, all might be well. O the joy of 
seeins; thee once more, my wife ! my love ! But 
come hot, I beseech thee come not ! Do not 

fisten to the selnsh ravings of despair ; stay, mf 

• .. . * 

beloved, — remain in th^ safe asylum of a father's 

home, a happy father, who can watch over tbi) 

child of his love. I too, thy wretched husband, 

would guard thee, best and dearest, froni all evil 

things iguard thee — ^but it must tiot be ! And yet 

I love thee, my Antonia, as I devoutly believe xtaan 

never yet loved woman !' 
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'< A xvM -snci tender farewell followed, a fare* 
well wilh a whole life of love aod sorrow in U ; 
«Dd then, Qg^ia another bursty another intense 
Struggle betvyeen an all -engrossing wish^ and a 
feeUdg of conscious egotism and apprehended eviL 
One idea alone however presented itself to the 
mind of your mother, and on that, only one she 
seized with the ardor ' natural to her character. 
Her husband wished for her,; he sufl^ered, s^nd she 
was tot near to sooth him. Her resolution was 
instantly taken, and almost as instantly acted on; 
j:emonstrance, supplication, the terrors of an angry 
fathe/r's wrath, availed nothing. She went, anti- 
dpating sorrow, hut strong in the consciousness 
of strength ; heart*struck at leaving an exasperated 
parent, loved and revered even when he poured 
down imprecatiQns on her headj still she felt that 
(he duty of- a wife was paran^ount* to all others. 
She asked counsel of her hearty apd it said, — 'Go, 
fond, devout woman ! go to him whose life hangs 
on ygur lovfe. Go and console him, if his grief 
admits. of consolation; and if it does not, share it 
.with him.'- I too would have partaken her danger, 
have wat<;hed) and served, and soothed li^ 3 bqt 
my father lay upon his death-bed^ and a holier 
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duty even than that of friendship, chimed the 
cise pf my oares. 



'* Seventeen years hs^ye passed away . since that 
fair and starlight evening, when in loneliness and 
sorrow your sweet mother turned from her father** 
halls, from' the proud palace of her. ancestors.. O 
that momept of misery \.^ is still here, (continued 
Qiqdetta, pressing her bai^d to her heart,) it is hem 
fi>r ever! I see^her as she linssred on the last 
Step, her face turned upwards to the closed window 
of her father's chamber ; ijeyer did human creatfira 
look so beautiful, or so wretched !, And when at 
last she entered the gondola,^ and dropping on her 
knees blessed him aloud, and waved her hand as if 
she saw him watching her, good God ! how. dread* 
ful it was,7-and then the sound of the departing 
oars, lessening mounrnfully at every stroke until it 
died away, into a death-li^Q silence! Often asl have 
lain awake at night has that dull and measured sound 
smote upon my ear^ and I have listened to it till I 
have almost fancied it the death?moan of a suffering 
<picit* 
, ^^Tt^oj^] were dreadful o^oments, fitting precuN 
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-ion of the melancholy year that followed, tod io 
which the fury of Count Loredaoo's reaentixieat 
seemed to gather strength from time. Tour mother 
wrote frequently, and every letter that arrived 
appeared to augment the mental irritation which was 
fast destroying him. Not that he ever read them, 
they were torn to atoms unopened ; but the sight 
of her hand-writings, of the familiar fold, the ac- 
customed seal, produced a praoxysm of rage amount- 
ing almost to insanity. Of these letters, two (I 
afterwards learnt) were addressed to me ; but all met 
with the same fate. One fragment alone fell 
into my hands : it was deeply sorrowful, touching 
lightly on the present, adverting often to circum- 
stances mentioned in former letters, lamenting in 
a tone of bitter grief, but not of accusation, her 
father's stern silence and utter abandonment, — 
calling herself the forgotten, and (not remembering 
that she wrote to another) conjuring him by every 

thing dear and hbly not to continue his resentment, 
' • . ' ' ' • . ... 

—just, she said, and nierfted though, he might believe 

it to be towards herself,— -to her helpless and unofiend- 

ing child. - 

*^It was thus, my Antonia, that I first knew of 

your existence, and my' heftrt swelled within me 
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vrhen I thought of a beiDg once so: caressed, so 
almost worshipped as. your mother was, perhaps 
alone and full of soi'row, in a foreign land in her 
hour of danger. The letter did not contain any indi« 
cation of her place of residence ; it was evident that 
she had mentioned it in others previously,— ^it was 
the last that reached us. A. second year elapsed, 
but we heard no more of her. There was a talk at 
Venice of another wife ; wild stories went abroad, 
and a man"— hp was of Mantua — came there, who 
remembered -to have seen a stately, lady of much- 
talked-of beauty, who called herself that wife ; but 
more we heard not, and that which we did hear, we 
disbelieved. 

<< Three years went by, bringipg; with them many 
changes ; to me, the loss of both my beloved parents, 
and t,o the count the total overthrow of fortune. In 
the political struggles which convulsed his country, all 
was sujjmjerg^d. New rulers reigned in Venice, and 
be, a banished man^ gathering' together the scanty 
remnants of ;his former. riches, retired to a* bumble 
dwelling! on the lonely bfKoksof the Adda; a solitary 
spot, faC/ rea^ved from' any frequented road, and 
known op\y-t9 the fisherimeo and .peasants of the 
neighboring b^lei. 
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*^ It was a melancholy exile, but be bore it ^naly. 
Loi^-coottnued ^rief had subdued the sternness of 
his spirit into an almost childish softness; daily 
and hourly he dwelt on his harsh conduct towards his 
daughfteri humbling himself to the earth in self-repro- 
bation. His heart was a well of sorrow, deep and 
still ; but the evils of a revolutioui which had reduc- 
ed him to poverty and blotted out his name from the 
present records of the land, affected him but little. 
He resigned himself courageously to a life of severe 
privation : feeljng, perhaps, that misfottune, in which 
all are equally involved, and in which ihe personal 
sentiment of pride finds nothing wounding or exclu- 
sive, is easy of endurance. But the grief scars ! — 
they widened daily. 

*^ He went to his cheerless abode, accompanied 
only by myself and one faithful servant. I could 
not leave him in his evil fortune, — aged, poor, 
deeply repentant, and broken down almost to death« 
Ifi my society alone he seemed to find a little heal- 
ing for the deep and open wounds of his sad heart. 
Often have we sat till the moon waned in the 
heavens, forgetful of the passing hour, while we 
talked, and wept, and thought of hcfr who was onde 
the joy, the charm, the light of life to us^ but who 
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came no more to cheer us with her voice of love and 
sweetness. Sometimes a ray of hope, — faiot, it is 
true, as the first pale light of day, but still it was 
hope, — kindled in our hearts; we thought that 
Heaven would pity us. But day succeeded day, 
» months lengthened into years, and hope gave way 
to despondency. And thus we lived, if life that 
may be called which exists in the past, and has no 
future I 



^^ One melancholy evening at the close of au» 
tumn, as we sat fistening to the wind, and thinking 
how like its moaning was to the wailing of a 
woman's voice, we heard the sound of oars ap* 
proaching towards the bank on which our cottage 
stood* The count shuddered; it was an unusual 
sound at night in our solitude, and one that always 
affected him deeply. At the same moment, a gost 
of wind blew open the casement ; and while I stood 
before it securing the fastening, I remarked a boat 
crossing from the opposite shore. As it neared 
our bank the rowers rested on their oars, and I 
observed a dim figure standing upright in it, and 
extending its arms as if towards the window at 
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which I stood. The ' light within the apartment 
made us distinctly viBible to thef person in the boat, 
while they were but faintly seen, and soon quite 
shrouded in the gathering darkness. I heard the re- 
treating oars, marking- (after a minute's silence) the 
return of the skiff to the opposite shore, and then all 
was again still. 

''This trifling incident affected me profoundly. 
1 had long been accustomed to associate every 
object with the image of your mother, and this 
boat, that approached and seemed to stop, and 
then returned back to the same shore from whence 
it had a moment before pushed off, appeared to my 
sensitive and visionary mind, (enfeebled as it was 
^\ by moody indulgence,) like something mysteriously 
connected with her sad story. My imagination 
became strongly affected. AH the next day I watch- 
ed for the return of the boat, but it came not. The 
evenfng was wild and stormy, there was thunder in 
the air, and the red lightning flashed through the 
casement ; but as night shut in, the fury of the storm 
died away, and we heard the wind whistling dolefully 
in the sedges, and the heavy rain-drops falling from 
the roof. 

'' Presently the sound of oars came upon us as 
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we sat by our expiring fire. ^Goo4 Ood.!\ (ex- 
claimed the coMnt, in an odd hollow tpne^) here is 
the boat again !' and snatched up a lamp that 
burned on- the table, hurried into bis chamber, 
fastened the door securely within. The super* 
stitious terror with which he was evidently seized, 
crept into my veins ; I remained motionless. Some- 
thing passed the window, — I tfaopght I saw a 
human face ; I would have screamed, but my voice 
stiffened in my throat. A soft tapping at the door 
roused. the servant, who sat at work in a corner of 
the chamber ; she looked through the window, and 
seeing only a single female figure standing within 
the porch, quitted her work, saying as she left the 
room, ' It is neighbor Madelaine, who has brought 
the yarn.' 

'< I would have prevented her from opening the 
door, but she was gone. A minute passed ; I 
could have counted it by the audible beatings of 
my heart. Agata returned with a folded paper in 
her hand ; I thought the woman followed her, and 
covered my face, crying out, ' For the love of 
Heaven, bolt the door! Who is it? what is it 
that stands there ?' — ^ Ah, madam, (she replied,) it 
is only a poor young woman, who cannot harm 
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yoU.'^ — 'A woman!* I exclaimed. *Yes, madam, 
and one tired^ and sick, and poorly clad, who asks 
for shelter for the night ; and a fearful night it is 
for a poor Christian woman to stand out side the 
walls of a fellow-creature's dwelling. But she says 
you will know her, when you look upon this 
writing.' Know her ! O, my heart had told me 
all ! I did not look upon the paper ; I folded her 
in my arms, 1 pressed her again and again to tny 
bosom. It was long before I could see, or bear, or 
speak distinctly ; but when I became more collect- 
ed, when the first rush of joy had subsided, O what 
a tide of recollections burst upon my heart, — crowd- 
ing together the past and present, the all that bad 
been and still was of life, in its wild overwhelming 
sweep ! 

" It was Antonia ! my own Antonia ! of this my 
heart assured me ; and yet my eyes still doubted. 
A woman stood beside me of unusual height, and 
more than earthly delicacy ; her cheek was pale as 
the first cold flowers of spring; a dark and hollow 
circle surrounded her melancholy eyes, speaking the 
language of that deep and settled sorrow that feeds 
upon the springs of life ; her hair no longer floated 
caressingly on her fair shoulders, but was bound 
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lip closely' Beneath a hun-like fillet j there was no 
freShnessI in 'the finely chiselled lips; nor trace, of 
snXfle up6n them. > 

*^ AH' was changed ! a dose brown garmeiit of 
mean materials covered her whole form, leaving 
Only the face aiid thin white hands visible. Over 
that- poot dress she 'had thrown a coarse unseebly 
cloak, and her head was enveloped in the large 
white veil worn by the hamblest class of Venetian 
women. 

"It was thus that she returned to her father's 
bouse, — ^she who had eclipsed the brightest, whose 
smile was distinction, voice a spell, and common 
words aw oracle ! who when she moved, was fol- 
lowed by the obsequious worship of the proudest 
hearts, on whom eyes gazed with wonder, as if the 
thing they looked upon Was nothing earthly, but 
some magnificent creation of a more perfect « na- 
ture ! Poor, poor Antonia ! O, whilst I pressed 
her cold hands and warmed them within mine, 
while I dried her long hair, heavy with the rain 
which had fallen upon it, how my heart dropped 
blood ! If my tears had not relieved me, I must 
have died. It was the robe, the scanty robe, that 
the meanest hireling in her father's service would 
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hf^TO disdained to wear, — it was that which first 
mude toy tears flow. I cannot account for it, per- 
haps it was childish ; but when I saw her altered 
GQUQteoance, I was too much shocked to weep ; I 
gasped for breath, but no tears came ; it was that 
wretqhed robe, and the contrast-*-the sad, sad con- 
trast. It said so much; it told of poverty, of 
distress, in a form of abjectness that ■ No, even 
now I cannot associate a thing so sordid with her 
splendid image. 

<<AU pight we sat together, telling sad stories 
that might have moved the coldest or the happiest 
mind to pity. Often would she interrupt her 
heart-breaking narrative, and looking around, ex- 
claim with that utter forgetfulness of self which 
was always chief jewel in her crown, * My dear 
fatber,-*-and is this poor cottage all that is left 
you ? Is this the home of your old age ? Ah, my 
Giudetta, what a wrenching off of comforts 1 and 
the friends of bis life, how sorely he must miss 
them!' — 'He misses nothing but his child, (I 
replied ;) and when he has once more blessed her, 
ajl will be well.' Then she would smile, and for a 
moment her early beauty seemed again to brighten 
in her eyes. 
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~ * *^ O that gleam of the past ! how sad and how sor- 

rbwfulit ii ; that light that will not stay, having 

no beat to nourish it; that passes while the eyes 

which gaze upon it seem to say, ' Now you are 

like yourself again ;' and while the loving heart 

would fain believe in its sweet countenance, is lost 

in- the moiirriful permanency of later impressions, 

Tliat;eaEly gleahi recalled her days of joyfulness 

as a' pofti'ait does the dead. I could better bear 

her 'look of settled sadnbss ; there was still hope in 

it, for time mellows the grief that, havihg' passed 

through all itis 'stages, has no more to dread ; but 

that smile! O, so much deeper than tears! It 

was like the song of one who had gone mad for 

lovC; but remembered the voice that had charmed 

her — charmed and forsaken ! 

" At length we retired to rest ; and when the day 

broke, and that her soft and equal breathing gave 

me assurance that she slept, I arose, and hastily 

dressing, awakened a boy who helped in our gar- 

d6n, and with his assistance unmoored a boat^ and 

was soon on my way to a hamlet lower down the 

river on the opposite bank. There I received 

you, my second dear Antonia, from the hands of 

a kind woman, to whose care your mother had 
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confided you the preoeeding evaniDg ; then fetym- 
ing speedily and placing you in her arms^ I hasten* 
ed to prepare Count Loredano's breakfa^i already 
delayed beyond the usual hour. 

" When be joined me, his face was pale, bis eye 
wild and hollow* I believe my cpuotenance be* 
trayed my emotion, for he looked earnestly at me ; 
and then reverting to the incident of the preceififig 
eveping, said, ' Did you not hear tbe oars ? What 
can that sound mean ? It comes so oAeuj, and al* 
ways in the dead hour/ 

" * It was a fisherman's bark/ I repUed]^ < irom 
Tremano, that landed a passenger.' 

<'<A passenger!' he exclaimed in an ^gptated 
tone, ' a woman ?' 

" * Yes, a woman.' 

*^ * But the night before tbe same sound came ; 
who landed then ?' 

<< * No one ; she had not courage ; her heart simk 
within her ; she went back again.' 

"<She!' he repeated eagerlyi and at that mo* 
ment an old glove that lay upon a tabid aear turn 
caught bis eye ; it was the glove of a snpafl feinale 
handi of 'a foreign make and a peculiar colour. 
He gazed upon it for a moment, examined tbe 
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fdnn minutely, wblle tbe Mood shifted in fald theek 
and bis whole frame sbook like tbat of one palled 
by t!gBf or terror. Tben turned to me tntb a 
rapid, breatbless, expecting look, but checked by 
a piteous smild«<^an old man's smilci tbat safd, If 
I am credulous and weak, forgive it to my a^ 
and to my Wretcbedne$s, exclaimed, '^II b my 
child !' 

<* l*be next moment tihe was on her knees before 
Mm, and his aged arms enfolded both bis children. 
It was a day of joy and grief, and many followed 
of the same rainbow coloring. But time passed 
on, bringing with it calmer moments; tbe father 
no longer mourned over the changed form of bis 
child, and again found a world worth living for in 
ber dear society. After having received from me 
a alight and general outline of the events which 
liad taken place during her absence, be never made 
another inquiry; but shunning with tbe vigilant 
egOdsm of old age all that could awaken painful 
temioiseences, seemed to have forgotten the past 

^'Your mother, too, began to smile again,—- 
ISdhtly it is true, but with a placid and relying 
sweetness tbat seemed to presage future peace. 
Ilereyes lost by degrees the wild glare, tbe fixed 
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and I^opelesa gaze that used to desolate toy heaii; 
a gentle uncomplainiDg melaacboly succeeded to 
the ghastly restlessness of fresh .griaf. The hopes 
of ^outh; the heart's dream, were blasted foi? 
ever ; but the weight of a father's malediction had 
been removed, [and her beautiful and s'Micerely 
belieying mind, in which misfortune had {4erye4 
to strengthen faith, found in the consolations of 
religion, and the sweet exercise of filial and ma- 
t.^rnal afiection^ a solace that amounted almost to 
^appine^s." 



' Jk 



f 

Thus far, with many interruptions from my 
tears and sorrow, had Giudetta proceeded in her $ad 
story, when a gentle , knocking was hfard at the 

• ' I I ' - • • • ' ' ( 

garden gate. She looked througfi the branches that 
screened our seat froni view, and, perc^ivine the 
Stranger, pressed her finger to her lips io token of 
silence,' and remained : motionless. Ursula and 
Nanine were both absent^ ai^d ^here was no Qoe to 
let him in but either Giudetta or myself. After a 
pausiehe knocked again less timidlj^,— waited longi 
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looked up at the windows ofteQ and earnestly, and 
at length departed with a lingering and interrupted 
step, stopping at intervals, and looking back towards 
our house, as he used to do in the vineyard path- 
way at Genoa. 

" I shall see him this evening,*' said Giudetta, 
" for it is absolutely necessary that we should 
have an explanation; but at this moment, I feel 
my spirits too much agitated to enter upon any 
other subject than the sad one which has recently 
occupied us. I have found out where he is stay- 
ing at Paris, and learn that it is his intention to 
remain for some time.'* I beard this with surprise, 
knowing that she was unaware of his being in our 
oeighborhood until my note had informed her of it. 
But affection is ever vigilant, and in this short inter- 
val she had ascertained all that it was essential to 
ber to know. 

We sat down again under the acacias, and Giu- 
detta took up the thread of her melancholy story : 
" I would not needlessly afflict you, my Antonia, 
(she said,) by dwelling too minutely on the details 
of your mother's sufferings while in England, but 
it is necessary that you should learn something of 
the circumstances to which she became a victim. 
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'' It is with r^al sorrow, with intense regret, 
that I withdraw the veil from the errors of a roan 
who bore upon him the majestic impress of virtue ; 
who might have been high amongst the highest of 
the endowed, had he exerted the eminent privilege 
of an enlightened mind, the great one of Example, 
but who from one sole error became a warning, a 
strong and melancholy illustration of the evils 
which may result from a single act of duplicity. 
From the moment that we have stooped to it, we are 
no longer free ; the dread of discovery pursues us 
like a spectre ; the footstep is always behind, the 
startHng hand touches the shoulder ; we shake it off 
— start forward — grow bold again, and as we do so, 
feel the breath upon our cheek, and shiver while we 
expect the word ta follow it. 

" When Lord Stanraore first beheld your mother, 
he held in his heart a secret that weighed heavily 
upon it, and that (fatally for his honor and their 
mutual happiness) he wanted courage to reveal. 
He who in all else was. open as the light of day, io 
one instance was criminally secret. The unsulled 
purity of your mother's mind, on whose fair tablet 
the world had made no mark, her sensitive delicacy 
and ignorance of evil, startled him. He feared 
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that a disclosure might utterly blast lis hopes, and 
suffered (strange inconsistency of m^n's nature) 
a careering passion to roll over and whelm bis 
naturally high sense of honor; weakly thinking 
that when she was his own^ she would know his 
heart so thoroughly, that her's would forgive a 
silence not persevered in to cloak dishonor, but 
to conceal unmerited misfortune. Fatal delusion ! 
faulty and perverse concealment! Who that has 
once deceived — ^whatever may be the extenuating 
circumstances — can ever hope to re-inspire the sen- 
timent of perfect uninquiring confidence ? 

"The blandishments of beauty, and a father's 
influence, had combined to hurry Lord Stanmore 
into an ill-fated marriage before his heart had 
spoken, or his mind judged. The Lady Almeria 
Cleveland, then the supreme beauty of the English 
court, was by a few years his senior, and would 
certainly never have been the object of his un- 
biassed choice. But the ambitious and grasping 
nature of Lord Glenarden found in this alliance 
a powerful connexion, and immense wealth ; and 
his son learned after a short but bitter experience, 
that be had paid too high a price for their acquisi- 
tion,— no less than all his hopes of future happiness. 
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" His bride was cold, vain, and heartless ; with 
feelings, habits, and impressions entirely at ra- 
riance with those of her husband, whose high pur- 
suits and home tastes she derided and opposed. 
She was (and piqued herself on being) a creature 
of impulse — of bad impulse, passing with unbound 
feet over all authorized limits, and finding right 
where others saw audacity. Toti lofty and sen- 
sitive nature, eminently endowed, her conduct was 
intensely painful. Lord Stanmore tried to work 
upon her heart, but he could not make it speak, 
there was no sound in it ; — ^upon her pride, but 
that was unfenced by principle, and where the 
latter is hot deeply rooted, all other safeguards 
are but ramparts of air. 

"To be brief, she proved herself unworthy, 
altogether unworthy, of bearing an honorable 
name ; she abandoned her husband and her coun- 
try, and fled, — none knew whether. Your father, 
stung to the quick, buried himself in solitude 
while the customary proceedings were instituted 
for dissolving his ill-fated marriage. But it is 
unnecessary to dwell on this subject; your father 
found himself fr-ee by the laws of his country, and 
restoring to Lady Almeria the splendid fortjjne 
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be had received with her, crossed the sea and 
sought in foreign travel the oblivion of his domestic 
misfortunes. 

^' It was deemed singular, at the time, that 
Lord Glenarden had never shared warmly in the 
just indignation of his son, but continued, as far 
as decency allowed, to favor the lost and de- 
graded lady. But his ruling passions, avarice 
and ambition, were both thwarted ; and he angrily 
regretted the restitution of her fortune anJ the 
loss of that influence which his connexion with a 
family, then the most powerful in the state, had 
given him. 

'* Your father journeyed on, now courting man, 
and now avoiding him ; seeking sometimes in 
society, but oftener in solitude, a balm for his 
bruised spirit. At length he came to Venice, and 
(here, at the season of the carnival, saw your 
mother at a masque held at the Manhini palace. 
It was just as day broke, just as the early dawn 
looked in as if to shame all artificial beauty, that 
she passed him fresh and blushing like the dewy 
light of morning, — her soft rich robe touching the 
edge of the gondola, as she stepped from the 
marble peron on its velvet pillows, her head 
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iQclined gracefully backwards to catch the playful 
salute of a girlish hand that waved to her from the 
illuminated balcony. Never (Lord Stanroore used 
to sav) did the rich fancy of the ancient painters 
imagine any thing so beautiful as Antonia at that mo- 
ment ; never did lovelier nymph strew flowers before 
the chariot of Aurora. 

" You know the rest. Until the fatal day when 
Lord Glenarden's cruel letter separated those true 
hearts, Lord Stanmore, aware of his wife's depar- 
ture from Venice, received her as she landed in Eng- 
land, and in that meeting — that happy, happy meet- 
ing, all p£^st sorrow, all future danger were for- 
gotten. Your parents retired to a forest solitude, 
a hunting-lodge in a greeh and lonely spot, where 
your mother remained in voluntary seclusion, 
not wishing to appear in the world till her mar- 
raige had received the sanction of Lord Glenarden's 
approval. 

" Your father, on the contrary, proud of his 
bright possession, at first urged her to let herself 
be seen, and seemed assured that even the stern 
repugnance of Lord Glenarden must give way 
before the majesty of innocence and beauty ; but 
too full of the sentiment of present happiness to 
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overcloud it by an opposing feeliag, yielded to ber 
gentle remonstrances. 

**Itwas during this period of short-lived peace, 
and while your parents, together in their forest 
Eden, envied not the bright prosperities^ of that 
gayer world, whose distant hum scarcely reached 
their far-off solitude, that you, my Antonia, 
were born ; and while your mother pressed you 
to her bosom, all sorrow seemed forgotten in the 
profound and absorbing tenderness of her new 
emotiuns. 

" Yet she was not happy ; blest in her hus- 
band's love, and in the soft exercise of her newly- 
awakened maternal cares, still her father's wrath 
hung like a deadly load upon hen Nor was that 
her sole affliction ; she had another cause of sor- 
i^w. Her husband became daily more pre-occu- 
pied and thoughtful ; some secret anxiety gnawed 
at his heart, and there were unguarded moments 
when the workings of his mind were painfully 
visible through the assumed veil of a feverish 
artificial gaiety. Something lay deeper than his 
father's anger, for of that he spoke openly, and 
often indignantly, as unjust and pitiless; but 
there was a wound beneath, a something that 
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refused to reveal itself even to the ear of tried. and 
devoted aSection. 

" Letters arrived which he coDcealed from her ; 
of this she became accidentally aware. But know- 
ing that circumstances might arise in the course of 
a correspondence with his family, which from 
motives of delicacy towards her he would naturally 
desire to suppress, she felt no distrust ; and when 
he one day fold her in a fluttering voice that be 
must leave her for a little while, no suspicion arose in 
her mind, nothing struck upon her heart but the 
thought of his absence. 



" One day, — it was in the third week after Lord 
Stanmore's departure, as she sat in her chamber 
thinking on his long and unaccounted-for delay, 
and fondly tracing through the forest openings 
the path which he had taken when he left her, a 
stranger rang at the gate, and demanded admit- 
tance. It was refused ; Lord Stanmore (the ser- 
vant said) was absent, and his lady did not receive 
visitors. The stranger was iniportunate, urged 
msiness of the most pressing kind, and at length 
lucceeded. Your mother was (as she has since 
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told me) offended at the intrusion, and bowed 
coldly on bis entrance, but as be advanced towards 
ber, was suddenly struck by the resemblance 
which be bore to her husband ; while he, starting 
back in obvious amazement, (surprised no doubt 
at her unimaginable beauty,) uttered an excla* 
mation suddenly suppressed, and sat down unasked 
beside her. 

" In the scene that followed, — perhaps the most 
trying to which a fond and true heart could be ex- 
posed, — heaven no doubt sustained her, for mere 
mortal energy could not have done it. She beard 
of your father's former marriage, but that was a mis* 
fortune, not a crime : she heard of his duplicity, and 
yet sunk not, though her heart was almost torn asun* 
der : she heard that Lady Almeria had returned to 
England, loudly declaring her innocence, and fur- 
nished with abundant evidence to prove it, and invali* 
date the. decree of divorce, — heard it from the father 
of ber husband, and yet outlived the deadly intelli- 
gence ! 

^^ Heartless and wicked man I who could coldly 
lacerate so gentle a bosom, could see the agonies 
of a creature so 'young, so beautiful, so utterly 
forelorn, and still stab on. A burning fever, a 
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long delirium, succeeded hj a slow and painfbl 
convalescene, followed this dreadful interview. It 
was three months before Antonia's sanses were restor- 
ed : melancholy restoration ! Her first thought 
was of her husband, her heart had already forgiven 
his deception ; she inquired eagerly, for him, asked 
if he bad not watched by her in her delirium, — 
knew that he had, for she had felt the pressure of 
his hand, and remembered that his tears had fallen 
on her cheek, — then thought it might be an illusion : 
but no answer came from those about her ; a gesture 
of pity, a perplexed and evading look, but no reply, 
not one consoling word. 

^' At length her attendant put into her hands a 
letter dated a month before. I have preserved it 
with other papers of your mother's. Here it is ; I 
will read it for you : ^ My most beloved Antonia — 
my wronged angel, — how shall I write it ? All is 
over ! we are separated for ever ! Her claim is 
established, falsely but irreversibly established ! 
And I, the acknowledged husband of another, can 
I — ought I — to hope that the wife of my heart, 
my pure and virtuous — my only loved one, should 
receive in secret the homage which the proudest 
heart might call it glory to offer ? No, my beloved, 
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I dare not — would not ask it. Return to make 
jour father's home an earthly paradise, — go, ange- 
lic creature ! Go, and be a bright example to the 
other dear Antonia, tvho must, alas ! now look to 
you alone for protection ; and O, forgive the wretch 
to whose miserable egotism you have been made 
the victim, — forgive him for the sake of the pas- 
sionate love he bears you ; forgive — and do I liva 
to write it ! — forget him, — ^speedily, and for ever I 
Giuseppe and Caterina are faithful servants ; sufiet 
them to attend you. Farewell, most dear, most 
injured woman ! I dare not bless, thee, but Heaven 
willP 



'' But these sad details affect you, my Antonia, 
too bitterly. I shall pass over all that your mother 
felt, and thought, and suffered on reading this 
specious and heartless letter, evidehtly, even to her 
unsuspecting mind, motived by the base desire of 
shaking bff the unhappy creature who had ventured 
all on, the false promise of his love. And yet how 
infinitely noble in mind, how deeply devoted in 
heart, had he always seemed ! No, she could not^ 
would not credit even the evidence of bis own 
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words ; she questioned all who were about ber, and 
at last left herself without even the melancholy coo- 
Bolation of uncertainty, withbuti even the shadow of 
a doubt to cling to. 

^^ Once convinced, her high spirit rose up indig* 
nantly against oppression ; and after the bitter 
pang, the grief of griefs, that p{ being forced to 
. think him worthless in whose virtues she Bad glorifi- 
ed, of finding coldness and dishonor where she had 
most fondly loved and most confidingly trusted, — 
she recovered all her natural elevation of character 
tod strength of mind, and prepared to execute the 
plan which shd had decided upon immediately on 
awakening from the stunning effects of Lord Stan- 
more's desertion. 

."Her first intention was to quit her husband's 
house openly, taking with her nothing of all the 
gorgeous baubles which his lavish fondness had 
bestowed upon her, except her marriage ring and 
a chain of gold, the first gift of wedded tenderness ; 
but she had scarcely fornved her plan, when a cir- 
cumstance, apparently trifling, occurred, which 
awakened a doubt in her mind as to her personal 
freedom. Fear quickened her attention, and she 
aooD ascertained that her movements were watched, 
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tnd that the domestics especially recommended hj^ 
Lord Sianmore were placed as spies upon her. i 

^* U was unfortunate that Count Loredafno, in a 
moment of highexcitement'^ should have denied' to 
bis- forlorn daughter, ^vhen she left her home at 
Venice, the attendance of a faiilifui servant ; biit it 
tvas his will that none should bear her company m 
lier cheerless pilgrimage^ and she, desh'dus to show 
hi all things not militating against her duty as a 
wife, her high sense of paternal right, went her way 
alone : and alone in the sternest sense of tito word 
she now felt herself, ' standing as siie did in the 
midst of enemies, with no one near from w1>om to 
take counsel or hope for assistance, entirely unac- 
quainted with the country, and yet without any 
ehance of safety but in secret and immediate flight. 
But she trusted in Providence, and means were> 
given her. 

** It so fell out that one day, as your mother sat 
at the foot of a tree, concealed by the brusli- wood 
that gi^w about it, and musing mournfully on.het 
tinliappy fatey she heard Abe footsteps of persons 
approojching* They seemed in earnest conversia* 
ti<M)f and as they drew near, believing themselvest 
unobserved, Ohiseppe (It was iits voice) said to 
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Caterina, ' You are certaia tbat sbe is safe in hm 
chamber ?' 

^^ * Certain ; she lulls the babe to sleep.' . 

<^* We have lost time/ he continued.' * My lord 
will be here on the eleventh ; and if she be net 
bjr that time over the seas and on her way to tb« 
mountains, we lose our reward.' 

« < God help her !' returned the woiiiao, in a 
tone of voice that had a touch of pity in it ; ' Hea* 
ven help her when she misses the child ! But wa 

■ 

onlst do our duty ; yet I wish it had not been a coii» 
vent, and that solitary one ! Why not send her to 
■ ■ ' Here the voices were lost in distance, and 
Ihe speakers, striking off through a path that led to 
a neighboring hamlet, were soon out of sight. 
"" ** Con6rmed now in he worst fears, Antonia 
returned homewards quickly and silently, and 
gained her chamber unseen. Sbe lost no. time ia 
vague meditation ; her religious principles wera 
strong and truie, and from their pure source sba 
drew the hope which sustained, and the mealal 
eouragq which directed her. To depart thai 
Qight,-even though compelled to trust' lieiself 
alone to the host of alarming chances that rose up 
in drear array before, was her instant deeisioo. 



i^rben she thought of being cast out in t 

^ strange lanu, in the darkness of nigh, and on an 

unknown road, her heart quailed; but the appalling 

ftlterhative ! that,— and above all, hfer trust in God, 

s— gave her fresh strength. 

"Close to your cradle sat a yoiing female, who 
had been recently takenly Into the family to assist 
your mother in her nursery cares, and tvbose rustie 
manner and sheer simplicity were the scorn itnd 
ridieule of the more accomplished domestics. Your 
mother, who was kind to all who needed kindness, 
favored the poor girl ; first, because she pitied hex, 
find next, because there was something of acute* 
ness in her despised simplicity that amused, and of 
feeling in her countenance that interestei^ her. 

"As she sat revolving the chances of escape that 
presented themselves, a gold ring of little value feH 

■ 

from her finger. Jenny picked it up,* admiring hs 
beauty as she replaced it. 

" * You may keep it,' said your motlier ; ' it will 
remind vouof me when 1 am s'one.' * 

Jenny took the ring with a curtsy of grateful ac- 
knowledgment : then, suddenly approaching you? 
fliother, as if to hear more distinctly, said^ ' ^ut you 
are not going to leave us, madaih ?' 
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^ f ^. < It is possible, Jeany, that I may soon return to 
my own country.' 

<< ' And shall we never see you again, madam V 

" • Probably never.' 

<< At tiiese words the poor girl burst into teais 

< 

and seizing your mother's hand, exclaimed, * Dear 
lady — dear mistress, — do not be olSeoded — but — 
but — I shall never be happy when you are gpoe* 
Every one here hates me, and you are so kind — so 
.good ! Take me with you ; only let me be near 
you, I will serve you on my knees — I will follow 
you to the en/1 of the world. Do not, do not leave 
me behind you 1' 

) <* Your mother, touched by this burst of afiec* 
tion, paused a moment. Uunaccustomed of late to 
^he language of the heart, the vehement tenderness 
of the poor girl's manner affected her sensibility,; it 
seemed as if Providence had suddenly raised up a 
friend for her in her necessity ; — in short, in her 
forjorn situation, no other choice seemed left to 
her but to confide in one, whose kindness of heart 
and shrewd good sense promised the sort of assist* 
ancc of which she stood most in need. Jenny had 
a brother,— 'an honest youth ; they were orpbansi 
and clung together fondly, having non9 else to 



hold hy. Tu6 boy was ^ older inban his sister^ dftid 
bad been often in Lon listo on business of bis mastef's 
wbo was a tradesntan in a neighboring town. He 
happened to have called that morning, and was still 
ia the h .use ; his fif s'stance was eas I; pt'ocured and 
oiQSt heartily rendered, and (be best arrangements of 
which the urgency of circumstances admitted, were 
instantly made. 

<'in a conversation which your mother held 
with Caterina and Giuseppe in the course of the 
evening , she feigned (hard task for her) to fall into 
their snare { and it was decided between them, that 
on the next day but one she wais to commence her 
jotrney, — to Venice they said ; but the lonely 
mountains, the convent in the desert, the deaf 
waik beyond which neither cry or catll coutd 
pierce, an J above all the child! — the abducted 
child ! rose on her shuddering mind and strength- 
ened it to the unusual exercise of deception. The 
cunning agents of a diabolical plot were over- 
matched by the instinct of despair ; no ' su^^rcion 
crossed their tninds, or rufSed the crouching bold- 
oess with which their services were profi€i"ed. She 
would be safe (ihey said) under their respeciftti 
protection, — safe in their devoted attaebment ; 
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wbA then with many obsequious prolestaltons ibtf 
1^1 hefi as they imagined, to repose. 



" An hour after nightfal], your fnotber, atlendisd 
by Jenny and bearing you asleep in her arrast 
descended on tiptoe from her chamber ; and pass* 
ing through a lateral door, the key .of which she 
bftd contrived — at an alarming risk — to secrete^ 
glided swiftly and silently intb a rough wood-path 
rarely traversed. It was a winding track, ob» 
«tracted in many parts by long tangled grass, or 
wild-growing briars ; but Jenny, who in the days of 
ber idle childhood used to gather berries tliere, and 
Ifjixew every branch that bore a nut, and every tree 
ID whose shade the wood-strawberry nestled, led oa 
feojrlessly. 

" The night was dark and still ; a few star» 
glimmered in the heavens, shedding a dim coLi 
glea^-^if such it could . be called — through tb^ 
opening branches ; but for the quick breath, tho 
hurried footstep, all would have been silent as. 
death itself. And once a nightingale, that kept 
ber lonely vigil on a high spray, sung out wildly ; 
yq^r, mother started) and felt as if the sound wm 
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amiaous of sorrow, — the bird^ alarmed by. tbb fidl 
of foolstepsy liu&bed.. its loud girgie and -fled into 
the tbickeC. Antonia i>ad felt tiie silence b( itm 
forest, coupled as it was whb almost total darkH 
ness, as sonietiiibg fearful ; but tbat only > squdc^ 
Itia^ unaccompanied voice, breaking ibe ebilly still* 
cess of nigbt, O, honr its solitary cry sunk ihto ket 
lieart! * .... 

*^ After winding for a considerable time! along 
the forest track, tliey arrived at a meadow ter^ 
ininating in- a low plantation; from which a gala 
opened on a spot where tbree roads joined. Sl»* 
tioned in the least frequented of these roads, and 
6ome hundred paces from the gate, was the carr 
riage wbicb waited to convey your mother from 
her prison-bouse, — her Eden once ! A high fence 
divided the meadow from the road, and they crept 
slowly along under its shade, bidden by the wild 
vegetation that overhung it. On a sudden, Jenny 
stopped, looked back, and stifling an exclamation 
of terror, pointed to the house now visible on it$ 
lone eminence above the intervening forest. Your^ 
mother's eyes followed the indication, and beheld 
with dread unspeakable, a rapid and unusual 
movement. Light appeared suddenly in one 

I 
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wikidoWi and the next niomeDt shifted (o anolber ; 
'then the . whole front seemed illuminated— larches 
l^arikd through the tre^s — cries were beard — theD 
-Ibotsteps nearer and nearer; in a moment the forest 
ieemed surrounded — girdled round with light — ^aod 
^hoing to the shouts of many voices. The poor 
bunted creatures lay down, crouching under the 
flimsy covering of tlie brambles that grew about 
Ihem, tryiilg to bide themselves from the blaze of 
ibd torches that now flared around, and threatened 
Id lay open their insecure refuge. No doubt their 
terrors magnified the numbers, but there seemed a 
legion ; and one, (it was Giuseppe,) whose trea- 
eiterous eyes glanced every where, seemed to have 
caught a glimpse of some unguarded movement, 
tof be (orried half round towards their hidingplace, 
aird> Jenny thought he motioned to a man who stood 
bear him. 

" At this moment you uttered a feeble cry ; 
fatat it must have been had not the sound of 
carriage-wheels rolling rapidly onwards instantly 
turned the pursuit into another channel. For- 
tunate chance ! Within that carriage was no doubt 
one who had also cause for haste, for the horses 
ahot forward as if life or death hung, oo their 
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tpeed, striking fire from their'flying hoofs; and' ptisi* 
ing iike'the wjiir of Jin arrow. « ' 

"In a moment all bad vanished; siferice and in- 
creased darkness spread again over the forest. Yoiif 
fiiotlier started on her feet and fled ; Jenny darted 
swifily after her. They ran like deer chased by 
the hunters; but the human bounds had followed 
in another track, and the poor fugitives^ half dead 
and speechless from terror, at length reached ibiBi 
Carriage posted to receive them. 

" Their route was obscure and circuitous; thelf 
horses fleet ; the other carriage — the spectre oifo 
your mother used to call it — had taken an opposite 
direction. All was propitious ; it 'was early spring 
and they had still the advantage of a long night 
before them. Nothing farther obstructed their fl!gh(| 
and before morning they found themselves hidden in 
the populous obscurity of I^ondon. - / 



'* The humble lodging to which your , motlie|r 

was directed by the brother, of Jenny, answered 

perfectly the purposes of concealment ; ,jind the 

^> honest master of the house was of essential service 

to her in the disposal of a watch of consi^eral^B 






value, and some ricb add curious triokets that imd 
belonged to her in her maiden days, and for which 
.be was fortunate enough to find a liberal pur* 
:Cba8er. 

'^Circumstances rendered it necessary to make 
this person in some degree acqujainted with your 
mother's story ; and he advised her remaining for 
a short time concealed in London^ and then taking 
a. passage in a vessel bound to ^ome Italian port of 
the Mediterranean, instead of embarking directly 
for VenicBi which could scarcely fail of exposing 
.berto discovery. The advice seemed too reason- 
able to be rejected, and after remaining for a short 
time hidden in London, she, with yourself and the 
excellent Jenny, quitted the cou&try of yoiir birlb 
and ;the scene of her sufierings* 

*V^Iany were the sorrows which the poor Anto> 
aia endured in the two, long, hopi^jess years that 
followed. The ship was wrecked off St. Remo, od 
the coast of Genoa, and she, with the two com* 
panions of her darkening fate, were with difficulty 
^rescued from the devouring element. Some pious 
^ters of charity shelteried and nursed them with 
trawearing tenderness; hut a consuming sickness 
wasted Antonia's strength, and it was long before 
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the coiitd 'again pursue her pncbeered and tedioul 
journey. 

''And then came tlie^ sadd^t sorrow of all thkl 
bad fallen upott her in that melancholy pilgri* 
•g«i — the loss of her dear and faithful Jenny. Tbi 
fellowship that had soothed, the courage that had 
supported her, were withdrawn for ever; there wu 
oone now who colild understand, who could remem* 
ber with her ; no heart that loved her for fier sor^ 
rows, or that she could love for it^ sympathy. 

<Mt was at Genoa that the spirit of thatiific^o- 
tionate and noble-minded woman was recalled.' 
She expired in the arms of your deeply afflicted 
mother, resigned to die, but yet wishing to IiVe 
while her life could be useful to her dear and 
blessed mistress, as she called her with het dying 

breath. She was the friend of whom Antonia has 
oA^n spoken to you with tears, and the flat grej 
stone close to the tomb of your mother covers 
her mortal remains ; a rose-tree grows beside it 
When we catne together to GenOa, some years after 
poor Jenny's death, Antonia planted it ; and every 
year when the leaves fell, she gathered and placed! 
^ them in her bosom, wearing them till the returning 
•eason had brought back fresh ones. 
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, **Al Geno^.^s^e. disposed of a cfaain of gold of 
remarkable weight and workmanship ; it had beeo 
«( prjB^nt fioin her husband in the happy days of 
l])eir early Jove, ihe only memorial ^he had retained 
of the fond care with which he delighted to deco- 
rate bis idol, and she wept when she parted vritli 
it. cruel as he ba4 been. 

** Italy was then in a wild state of war and 
tiimult; and when your mother at length reached 
Venice a lonely pjlgrimj faint and heart broken, 
she' found a foreign enemy in possession of the 
city^ her ho^ie abandoned to strangers, her friendis 
i(cattere[d abroad in foreign lands, her father exiled, 
oii^e knew. \wli9rQ* The misery of utter loneliness 
^as on ,ber it| b?r natural home, in the thronged 
Streets of h^r native city ; she sank into an obscure 
asyjum s\uiiid to her poor fortune, and there hiding 
herself f^om the chance of meeting those who bad 
known her on her bright eminence, turned all her 
tbougliis towards tjje means of .discovering the place 
of ber father^s exile. 

"Bt|t he was ruined and forgotten. No one 
recollected when, or where he had gone ; and it 
tras not till after majiy months of earnest but una* 
vailing inquiry, and in an axyful momenti when ber 
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resources were utterly exhausted, that as she sat 
despairingly, holding you in her arms, on a stonie by 
the river side, near to the poor hut in which she 
bad bidden herself, that a boy who went about the 
country hawking his rude wares from door to door, 
offered a bird-cage to her for sale. It had been 
given to him, (he said,) in exchange for some more 
useful article, in a cottage many miles up the river. 
Your mother's heart rose in her throat ; the cage 
had been mine ; she knew it by its peculiar form, 
and by the letters G. M. engraved on a small plate 
inserted in it. The boy, surprised at her agitation, 
speedily answered her rapid, breathless questions. 
A straw is enough for hope to catch at ; and 
that night she was on her way to our lone hut, 
her desolated heart once more rejoicing as the 
long-estranged feeling of hope gathered strength 
within It. 

" She took the boy for her guide, giving him the 
last coin she possessed for his trouble ; and seating 
you on the poor subdued beast which carried his 
merchandise, walked slowly by your side. But er 
strength was much enfeebled, and she was often 
obliged to sit down by the road-side to rest ; so 
that the first evening they were still, at twilight 
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hour, something more than a league from the hut 
where they intended to repose for tb^ night 

'* There was a fountain by the way-side which, 
though broken and defaced, bad once been of beau- 
tiful form and most delicate sculpture ; but nature 
had outlived art, and the water still fell in broad 
silvery sheets from the marble fragments on the 
herbs that grew below it. Antonia's feet were blis- 
tered and weary, so she sat down upon a stone think- 
ing to bathe thcin in the falling stream ; and while 
she did so, sad thoughts crossed her mind, and for 
the first time something like a repining feeling ming- 
led with them. For a moment she forgot the father 
who an instant before had occupied all her thoughts, 
the child who slept beside her ; and thinking only of 
her husband, wept bitterly, calling herself the most 
forlorn of creatures. 

" Thus mourning, she preceived a woman wrap- 
ped in a dark garment, her face covered with the 
folds of her white head-cloth, who sat upon the 
ground at some distance. Antonia moved fartRer 
off, fearing to intrude on her seclusion, but the 
woman's groans and frequent ejaculations affected 
and disturbed her. She would have spoken to, and 
comforted her, had there not been something in her 
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look which, as she sat gathered up within her gar- 
meots, seemed to forbid approach. Your mother 
staid some time, and then, ha?ing first dried her 
feet, knelt down — as was her custom at close of 
evening — to pray. No sooner had she done this, 
than the woman, rising from the ground, advanced 
and stbod before her ; your mother felt chilled, but 
bent her head lower, and continued her prayeK. 
When she had finished, she rose up and would 
have passed on, but the woman spoke to her, and 
she remained. 

^'<You have had sorrow,' she said, while her 
eyes searched into her, ' but T despair ! You pray ; 
I cannot. You believe ; I doubt, — doubt ! (she 
continued in a wild shrieking voice,) O that I could 
even doubt ! If there was no death, Kmight smile 
gaily ; but can my golden fillets, my gemmed robes, 
ke»p him oflT? Can they hide me from him who 
lifts up the purple curtains of king's tents, though the 
men with spears, and the men with battle-axes guard 
the entrance 7' 

" Antonia shuddered, but pity mastered horror ; 
and taking the woman by the hand, she drew her 
to the brink of the fountain, and they sat down 
together. There was a long pause, and while it 
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Usted, she contepiplaled the person beside ber. It 
was not, as she bad at first tboughti a. female of the 
country, but one obviously, by her look and speech, 
a s)lranger. Her dark robe was of costly cloth, and 
ber, thick white veil of exceeding fineness ; she wore 
rings of value on her bare hands, — not as if . she 
esteemed such things, but as if they made part of 
ber habitual wear , her hands were nobly shaped, 
but thin and veiny, like those of an aged person, 
though her face bespoke one of ipore care thao 
years. It was pale and marble, yet traces of 
beauty were still there, — a severe and gloomy beau- 
ty, into whioh bad thing«» bad worked themselves, 
things thc|t Antonia reac^ shudderingly. 

" ' You believe 1' she repeated, starting as if 
from^ spme dark thought. * Happy, happy wretch ! 
for the world calls you wretched. I know it ; I 
read it on your young, sad brow. Efat the world 
kaows nothing ;. it has not heard of me, it has not 
|ieard of her for .whoip there is no hereafter, — of 
her to whom the universe is a macbine without a 
JR(^aker^-rof her who dreams desolate dreams^ of 
])0wliQg souls, seeking in dread and darkness, midst 
^attlipg^bonjes and foul corruption, the creator that 
is not/ 
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'< Antonia started ; her eyes shrunk from the wild 
ones that pursued her* But when she remembered 
that it was a woman who spoke thus, — perhaps a 
friendless one, — tears of compassion gathered in 
them. 

"*A blessing on your tears, (she cried,) they 
are for me. Thank you — thank you, poor thing ; 
for you have your own woes too, they are written 
in yqur sad eye^ ; but look at mine, they are dry. 
Hear my words, (and she wrung your mother's 
hands in hers,) there is more, joy in the grief of the 
believer, than in the unforeseeing lightness of the 
heart into whose void nothing sufficing enters. The 
one looks through the bars of his prison, sees the 
light of the sun, and feels its warmth ; the other 
holds up a lantern to the walls of his cell, and 
reads what the scoffer has written on them. I am 
that last, (she added, with a look of profound des- 
pair) ; 1 am the unbeliever, to whom all is darkness, 
— darkness with the terrible gleam in it.' 

'' Antonia tried to speak, t,o say, ^ Let us kneel 
and pray together, — God will hear us.' But she 
exclaimed wildly, — catching the first words, ' Kneel 
and pray ! I with the innocent ! O no ! I too was 
innocent, but the sacredness of' belief was never 
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m\h me ; aitd now notbing is with me but d^p^ir, 
^--th^t never leaves me. O that I could die, abd be 
, lik?, tbi9 earth 1 tread upon !' 
. << Antonia's tears flowed again. She would pbave 
spoken, but the woman rose up solemnly, and lay- 
ing her band upon, her, said, * Whatever may be 
your griefs, there is a hope beyond them ; pray, 
and be comforted, and if your earthly heart should 
repine at sorrow, think of me.' And then gliding 
through a narrow gate close to the fountain, which your 
another had not before observed, fastened it carefully 
and was seen no more. 

"The impression which this incident made on 
your mother's mind was deep and lasting ; ber 
heart filled with compassion for the unhappy person 
from whose intense despair she ha J received a lesson 
of resignation and of gratitude. She too went her 
way, and entering the first church that she saw open, 
gave thanks devoutly for the blessings that still were 
left with her, and bearing joyfuuly the cross of ber 
. faith, departed comforted. 



** youf grandfather lived four years after the 
return of his child^ and then died gently in her 
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arm$», We buried ' him in the cemetery of our 
village, aod wept long and sorrowfully over bis 
gr^ve. Ouj home seemed sad to us; we saw him 
every wbere,.and yet he was not with us. It is 
thus that the heart feels before time has convinced 
us of the reality of death ; so having much to rendw 
SQiirow, and nothing now to love in our sad home, we 
went up into the Appenines, and lived there amongst 
the shepherds of the mountain5. 

<* Count Loredano had left a little behind him ; 
and a friend, — faithful to my evil fortunes, a kind 
relation of my father's, contrived to transmit to me, 
even in the most perilous times, a portion of the 
luodest income which my parents had bequeathed 
n)e. It was more than enough for our wants, and 
was soon afterwards augmented by a successful spec- 
ulation, in which the same friend had engaged with 
a view to my advantage. 

<' It was there, in that sky and mountain soli- 
tude, as we sat and mused upon the story of the 
past, while the sun went down and the soft wind 
brought to us at intervals the rude music of the 
shepherds from the crags above, that a strange 
thought crossed my mind. I remember well the 
hour, the light, the delicious coloring of the 
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heavens and of the earth on that sweet evening ; 
and the fair and sorrowful creature who sat beside 
me, telling of heart-breaking gone-by things with 
the voice of an angel, and the look of one wtiose 
heavenly nature had forgiven all human injuries, 
but who still loved. She talked of that forest 
glade where she had often wandered with her hus- 
band, — of their embowered solitude where they had 
dwelt in happy companionship with the birds and 
flowers, and remembered how beautiful it looked 
when the level beams of a setting Sun glanced through 
the interwoven trees, throwing forward their long cool 
shadows, and darkening the fresh turf with their 
living mosaic. And then she spoke of him whom 
she had loved so tenderly, of him who had fur- 
.saken her, of him whom she could never forget. 
Alas ! the heart never forgets if it has once felt deep- 
ly ; the impression may be weakened, but can never 
be utterly effaced. 

" But this thought of mine, — it had never come 
to me before ; yet I had admired your father as a 
glorious creature, who seemed lifted by his high 
nature above all evil influence, and when it rose on 
my mind the wonder seemed that it should have 
awakened so tardily. I asked to see the letter 
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wbicb bad; alm^t broken, yoqritnoiber's heirt, the 
last ralse> cruQl letter: I; examioed it minutelr^ 
pored oyer every touch and turn of the writings 
compared it with many ot^bers that she had pre^ 
served of bis, and felt the immediate coDviction that 
he bad aever written it, pnd that it was ai base and 
iniquitous fabrication, got up for the purpose of sep^ 
ajrating the unhappy Antonia from her legitimiate pro* 
lector. 

'^The whole truth flashed at once on the mind 
of . your mother. Her husband had bden betrayed^ 
dj^edj made Wretched as herself, but be ' was guih4 
1^$$ ! and she dropped om her knees in the ecstasy 
of a redeemed squI, — her bands clasped, her eyes 
full of supernatural lustre, thanking heaven for having 
manifested his innbcence,.ao!d then weeping bitterly^ 
and wildly upbraiding herself for having ever been 
induced to doubt it. 

'' And row came a thousand recollections, thick- 
ening into proofs as we dwelt upon them ; so we em-» 
braced each other as if life had just opened freshly 
on us, and leaving our nnountains, descended joyAilly 
into (ho valleys, and soon found means of reaching 
Genoa. 

"It was our intebtion to have embarked there 
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for England^ and to have at once sought out and 
undeceived your father. We had arranged the 
means of^ remaining unknown until circumstances 
favored the developement of our plan, and your 
sweet mother, who had always doated on you, now 
began to glory in your beauty, and to dwell trustingly 
upon the anticipated joy of seeing you pressed to 
your father's heart. But it was not to be ; and she, 
the best and purest of human beings, seemed to have 
been lent to earth as a testimony to us unjust repiners 
of a world beyond the grave, — a fairight, a happy, a 
repaying world, and to strengthen by her mental 
martyrdom our immortal hopes, and intimate reli- 
ance on divine justice. 

^' It happened that when we arrived at Genoa, 
an English vessel had just completed her prepara* 
tions for departure, and as the captain expected, to 
sail in a few hours, I went on board to secure 
berths. While I waited in the cabin, a newspaper 
that lay upon the table attracted my attention ; I 
took it up, and the* first intelligence that met my 
eyes was the death of Lord Stanmore, son of the 
Earl of Glenarden 1 A gentleman present heard 
my scream of horror, and confirmed the dreadful 
intelligence ; he had left England but a short time 
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before, and had beea present at Lord Stanmore's 
funeral. 

"I beard no more; — all was now over! our last 
hope, that which we had fondly dwelt on, was 
gone like all the rest . which our poor hearts had 
cherished. It was your mother's death-blow ;— 
she never hoped again ! and though she survived 
the cruel shock nearly five years, yet the stroke 
that broke her heart, fell upon it in that desolating 
moment." 

Giadetta had little more to add to her heart- 
rending story. I knew the rest too well ; but I 
did not know that my beloved mother, had ever, 
after the fatal crisis of her misery, been haunted 
by the dread of Lord Glenarden's getting me into 
his power. There seemed no motive for his doing 
so, but her maternal anxiety created many. For 
the purpose of concealment she changed her name, 
calling herself Madame de Vaudreuil, the widow of 
a French officer, while Giudetta, who had caught 
the contagion of her fears, passed for her sister 
under the appellation of Mademoiselle Delmont ; 
and then feeling her strength decline, and her 
reluctance to change of place increase to a pain- 
ful sensation of alarm at the idea of movement, 
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aod having no farther wish on aaith but to bring 
me up in virtuous obscurity, she remained at 
Gepoa, shilling in the most retired ispot of an unfre- 
quented quarter, and never passing the precinots of 
Our small .gandeo except for the observance of her re- 
ligious duties ; and then she cbose such hoars as en- 
sured the absence of the stranger, the curious, or the 
devout of a higher class than the, neighbors who sur- 
rounded us. 

But the rest — the last sad close, how shall f speak 
of it ? Even now I cannot bear to think of the death- 
bed, the blessing, and the last — last kiss I and how' 
we followed her— who had looked at, had spoken to 
tis, bad loved us with her dear warm heart but three 
days before — to the dark an^d silent' tomb, and left 
her there alone, — and returned to miss her in her 
accustomed haunts, — and to be alone ourselves. 
I cannot — years have goae by, but 1 cannot dwell 
upon it. 



—VII.— 



Giudetta described to me, when I was suffi* 
ciently composed to listen, the uneasiness which 
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she ^ad felt at Bnding tne, ob the vigil of the Assump- 
tion, in the company of a stranger; and bow her 
heart bad sunk when she discovered that this stran- 
ger was an Englishman. But other ai^d more sub- 
stantially grounded fears had quickly obliterated the 
growing anxiety, i 

It chanced, that on that very evening Giudetta 
bad gone to visit a woman who lay ill in a distant 
quarter of the city ; and while she staid with her, 
ma4iy who were passing that way stopped to take 
refreshment, the bouse being one of humble en- 
tertainment for poor travellers. Amongst others 
were two men who, as Giudetta was departing, 
sat on a bench beside the poor gossiping of Venice. 
And one who was just arrived from thence, spoke 
of two Englishmen, then Uie talk of the moment ; 
thev had been to Padua, andi to Brescia and 
Pesaro, and other towns, inquiring earnestly and 
unceasingly for the daughter of the old Count 
Loiredano, and giving money to those who feigned 
to know soffieihing of her. The man's companion 
wished that he could share in the spoils, and the 
other devoutly joining in word and spirit, rose and 
defmrted. 

A channel of cooimunication with Venice was 
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&ttll open to Giudetta ; she took advantage of it, 
and soon learned that the stranger, whose conduct 
had occasioned so many rumors, called himself 
Lord Glenarden. She looked about for the im- 
mediate means of placing me in safe concealment, 
when she received the intelligence that the elder 
traveller had taken the route to Bologna. As to 
his companion, he had suddenly disappeared, and 
was then (it was supposed) in the neighborhood 
of Genoa. This intelligence precipitated our de- 
parture ; Giudetta's preparations had long been 
made, and on the day when her protracted absence 
had excited my surprise, she had settled for our 
passage with the master of the Marseilles trader, 
and made the final arrangements for quitting Genoa 
on the ensuing night. Matters of business relative 
to the employment of her limited fortune, together 
with the privacy to be - found in a great capital, 
where her motives for going to Paris, and remaining 
there. 

It seemed as if my friend had now discolsed 
every thing to me, and yet there was a ^something 
still lurking behind. 1 saw it clearly, but dared 
not question her, — dared not, because it seemed to 
me that he whom we called the stranger was con- I 
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cerned in it. She bad already talked of the neces- 
sity of seeing birn again, and bad tried to recall bis 
features, asking me if I bad remarked the color of 
his eyes and hair ; then suddenly exclaimed, as if 
carried by some urgent apprehension out of her 
usual prudence, '< Heavens, if it should be so !" 
In the evening she wrote a few lines, and giving 
tbera herself to a trusty messenger, waited bis re- 
turn in evident anxiety. At length he arrived, and 
with the unexpected intelligence that the English- 
man was gone ; a letter bad been delivered to him 
in the afternoon, which he had no sooner read, than 
ordering horses he bad hastily quitted Paris. 

Giudetta was surprised and evidently affected, 
but whether painful or otherwise I could not 
discover. It seemed to me that a kind of doubtful 
expression, a rainbow chequering^ of satisfaction 
and disapointment, lightened and clouded in her 
eyes ; but whatever she may have felt, nothing 
betrayed itself by words. For myself, I beard 
that he was gone with a pang of sororw that 
startled and alarmed me, for it told too truly the 
secret of my soul ; it was a deep and poignant 
sorrow, an unlooked-for grief. 1 tried to conceal 
my emotion with that bashful secrecy with which 
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the yoong heart hidesi a first feeling, as though it 
were a base one ; while Giudetta talked of other 
things, and studiously avoided noticing my too 
visible perturbation, and I looked from my window 
as if the rose-trees in my garden were all that I cared 
for in the world, i 

Just then Nanine brought me a note, left (she 
said) by a boy, who had not waited for an answer* 
I knew the writing and gave it to Giudetta, who 
broke the seal, and running her eye over the paper, 
quitted the room. 

A few minutes elapsed, — hours I thought tbey 
were. At length I heard a movement at tbe door, 
and a hand placed gently upon the lock. I knew 
Giudetta's breathing, my heart rose to my lips; 
it was a moment of intense excitement ; it seemed 
as if my future fate hung upon it. But she ap- 
proached me slowly, her feelings evidently sub- 
dued to the tone of calm decision, and began by 
saying, in a qniet but determined voice, that the 
note which she had just received, though intended 
for my perusal, contained many things with which 
it was not desirable that I should (for the present) 
be made acquainted. To speak now of what she 
felt for me, of tbe deep, devoted, maternal interest 
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wbicb^ filled her heart even to overflo\«ing, would, 
she said, be idle ; so without further dwelling on 
it, she would merely say that for some time past 
her mind had been much perplexed by fears on 
my account, — fears now to fully confirmed ; and 
though it was not possible at present to disclose 
their nature, yet she felt it necessary to tell me 
that I had seen Mr. Villiers (the name seemed 
to have fallen from her inadvertently) for the 
last time. Circumstances, she added, the most 
imperative, forbade that we should ever meet 
again ; at some future period she might, perhaps, 
feel herself at liberty to speak more openly, but 
not now — not now, she repeated with energy ; 
then added in a tremulous and solemn tone, 
" Thank God, my Antonia,' thank God fervently, 
that by the warning finger of Providence you 
have been preserved from a fate, compared to 
which your mother's wretched one was blessedness.'* 
The solemnity of her manner awed me, my heart 
trembled ; she clasped me in her arms, the fair vis- 
ions of my fancy vanished ; I burst into tears, and 
she wept with me. 

When I could speak, 1 expressed ray entire 
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devotion to her will) my perfect codfidence in ber 
unbounded affection^ and in the course which that 
affection suggested ; laid open rny hearty submitted 
nayself to her guidance, and found my bosom 
lightened of half its load by proring to her, who 
had been ev^ry thing to me, my blindfold confi- 
dence in her wisdom, and my deep and self-effacing 
gratitude. 

Giudetta did not conceal from me that the 
B^nglish stranger had expressed his intention of 
returning to Paris as quickly as circumstances 
permitted, nor the necessity which this determi- 
nation imposed upon us of immediately changing 
our present abode fi>r one where we should be 
effectually concealed from his pursuit, should be 
again return to seek us. 

Again return ! I, at least, could not doubt it. 
1 had never known of falsehood till I had heard 
the story of my mother's wrongs, and could not, 
even with her sad image before me, anticipate 
deceit in one whose eyes were so full of truth. 
My reasoning was the logic of youth, but I 
thought it irrefutable. I was in the age of belief; 
to calculate, and then to mistrust, comes after- 
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mrards. Why it was necessary to fly from him, I 
could not even conjecture ; but I felt, through 
the desolation of my heart the grief that smote me 
when I heard of the sudden and indefinite absence 
of one on whom my thoughts had dwelt too often 
and too exclusively, a strong assurance that, whether 
happy or miserable, we should meet again. 

It was not until months had paised away, and 
that theT buds bad again opened, and the blossoms 
ripened into fruit, .that my heart began to resign 
its fond illusions, to whose sweet maintenance it 
owed the honied food which absence loves to live 
upon. We were now domesticated in the wing of 
a dismantled chateua in Giudetta's native Dau- 
pbine. It had once been a scene of lordly splen- 
dor, but the revolution had reduced it almost to 
ruins; and when the day went down, bats held 
their sleepy revels in the roofless saloons and flitted 
through the broken casements, striking themselves 
blindly against the gilt and sculptured fragments 
of former magnificence. But our corner had still 
a pleasant and habitable air,; after the demolution 
of the great building, the ancient Concierge bad 
niched himself there with his family ; and occupying 
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only two or three chambers, was happy to spare to 
us, for a moderate remuneration, an airy and agree- 
able apartment, scantily furnished, but to which, 
with the aid of books and flowers, and an old harp- 
Vichord discovered in a corner, we soon erave an air 
of habitation and simple comfort. 

It was a spot of lonely bujt engaging aspect. 
An untamed forest enclosed it on three sides, spread- 
ing its shade and mystery far and wide, but breaking 
down to the south as if to let in a gentle spread of 
soft home scenery, closed by a mountain-distance 
blue and indefinite. It was winter when we first 
became the inhabitants of this reniote spot ; the 
woods had lost their leav^es, the birds their notes, 
but the air was soft and aromatic, and .we had some- 
times whole days of warmth and sunshine, and gor- 
geous gatherings of bright southern clouds, that when 
I looked upon their golden architecture, carried my 
soul back to Italy. 

The novelty of our situation charmed me. The 
perfect stillness of the scene, the absence of all ob- 
jects but those natural ones that fasten silently on 
the heart, and of all sounds but such as accorded 
with the wild and lonely character of a forest country. 
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far removed from cities and tbeir loud discordancey 
vnaiS to me new and tooching ; my imagination was 
affected, and my heart soothed. And when 1 used 
to sit, watching the flying lights and shadows as 
they passed swiftly over the surface of the moun- 
tains, or losing myself in their gradual perspective^ 
or listening to the wind as it piped through the 
branches of the leafless trees, the sorceries of the 
imagination worked at will ; my day-dreams were 
as the illusions of magic, things long past returned 
with all the freshness of life upon them, eyes that 
were closed in death still looked upon me, and a 
voice came out of its still chamber to speak to me 
with a mother's love. It was in such dreams that 
I might be said truly to live ; hope always came 
with them. I had resigned myself to inevitable 
necessity, as all must who are not rash enough to 
oppose it ; but when hope seemed* to throw out its 
chances, how my heart sprang after them, leaving 
patience and reason far behind ; in those delicious 
moments, had the present been covered with the 
hues of paradise, it would have passed it at a 
bound. 

Many months had gone by, and more had 
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followed them, before I could persuade myself that 
the Bnglish stranger would come no more, that he 
bad forgotten me. For though Giudetta had said 
that, we must never meet again, yet my heart still 
clung tenaciously, as young hearts will do, to the 
hope that would not leave it. In vain I repeated 
to myself the sentence which she had pronounced ; 
in vain I said, " He is gone for ever !" For ever ! 
hopeless and dreary words, the tried heart feels all 
your melancholy force ; but with the young the for* 
ever is a week—a day — an hour, — a privation defined 
and terminable which the mind runs round. 

Every noise that broke upon our stillness seemed 
to announce the approach of the expected ; if a horn 
sodnded in the forest, if the trampling of horses' 
feet was heard in the distance, if the fall of the 
wood-cutter's axe sent out its echo, my heart beat ; 
I looked from the antique casement to the east and 
to the west, to the north and to the south, — but be 
came not ! Spring returned and covered the earth 
with innumerable flowers ; the buds peeped out, 
the leaves unfolded themselves, the birds carolled 
on the boughs, the wild deer sprang across the forest 
glades, snuffing the fresh breath of heaven ; it was 
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a rich free burst of life and joy fulness, — but yet he 
came not ! 

Summer passed away : the sun declined in the 
heavens, the leaves fell in rustling showers^ the 
days became pale and cheerless, and my heart began 
to conoeive the meaning of that sad for ever ! I 
then knew — and for the first time-- how long, bow 
dreary, how unillumined was the future ; my soul 
looked sorrowfully into it, and felt that the perfume 
of flowers, the morning air, the soft shadows of 
twilight, the landscape sleeping in the moon-beams, 
no longer filled my heart witli pure and perfect plea- 
sure. The spell was broken, and I slighted the cord- 
ial ofiferings of nature ; for he whom I looked for 
came not 1 
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We were still in the season of winter, and as we 
sat one wild bleak evening by the flittering blaze of 
a wood fire, listening to the moaning sound that 
breathed out of the piled logs as if an imprisoned 
voice sang mournfully, a strange heedless fancy 
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crossed my mind. I did oot give it time to 
mature, bat suddenly looking towards Giudetta 
said, with a childish inadvertent earnestness, and a 
courage that did not naturally belong to my timid 
character, ^' Ah, Giudetta! you talk of trees aod 
flowers, and wish for summer that the old oak may 
again give its shade to our antique seat, but that 
oak is not like the acacias of our suburb dwelling. 
'Do you remember those acacias? and our rose- 
trees, and the honeysuckle fence of our littte 
garden? (Giudetta seemed surprised,) and how 
beautiful it looked when he came the last time, and 
knocked at the gate ? But you did not open it. — 
Ah, Giudetta, what is the mystery that hangs over 
him 1 why must we never meet again ? Tell me I 
conjure you, wno is he ?" 

Giudetta looked wonderingly at me ; then pausing 
for a moment, answered in a slow and solemn voice, 
**Your brother!" 

An instant dizziness came over me ; voices rang 
in my ears, my eyes closed, and when I again 
opened them, I found myself in bed and my friend 
kneeling beside me, weeping and upbraiding her- 
self for her cruel (as she called it) and inconsider- 
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ate disclosure. It wa6 long befcure I eould di^fiy 
taaglei the twi$tied ^eb diat t^aa. wound grourxdniy 
beart) bng. before I; could separate . thji mXei 
thread of roy dark and sarrc^wful) t'bougbts. My 
first impression wa$ that of bprro^atmy own. guilts 
my univittiog but; heavy; guilt;, I .trhpught I had 
siqned bieyond tedeolptidii, but Giudetta's afiec* 
tioDate reasoqipg at length recoQciled me to. myself, 
After $oi)le time.I found a fioiace, and at last acbarnii 
m knovying the^t I had a brother, thpugh we Qould 
never meet again. E'ri^ndless — but} for my Giudelta— * 
as I vfiih, there wad something dear to my heart in 
the ^centajnty that one being existed with whom, I 
qould. claim kindred ; one to whom I could say tha^ 
I in.sQine degree belonged. 

tpriudetta told me> that }n the %st year of the 
Lady Algeria's marriage with .my father, she had 
borne him a son. '^ Of the existence of this S9nj 

4 

(she continued^) I do not think your .mother ev^f 
was aware;' nor. did I know it until the evening 
when I first visited tlie unhappy person by whose 
death-bed it was my strange lot to weitch.' I^hat 
forlorn creiatare' wafi( the Lady Almeria herself, and 
though her mind was.alienatedj ,an^. she ^eldony 
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spoke but to utter wild fearAil words of terrirying 
import, yet I soon discovered from those broken 
and incoherent mutterings, who and what she was. 
Her errors had doubtless brought her to the state 
of utter abandonment in which i found her ; naany 
and dreadful were those of which she hourly accus- 
ed herself; and often would she call upon her son — 
her Henry, who^ at one moment she lamented a^ 
dead, and the next imagined present with her. She 
hzd no relief in her heart, — no hope ; and often as 
I have listened to her awful ravings, have I felt 
almost assured that she it was who had sat beside 
your mother as the fountain, and made known to 
her the misery of the infidel. Her height, her 
features, the singular color of her hair, which time 
bad not yet changed, all tallied with the description 
which Atonia had * often given me of her fearful 
companion ;*and some words which she once uttered 
'in her wanderings, about a poor Venetian woman who 
had ^ept and would have prayed with her, seemed 
to leave little doubt of it. O^ if it really was so, 
what a lesson was there ! 

^ But the awful death-bed — that was the lesson ! 
Heaven preserve me from witnessing such another ! 
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O, the contrast lietweeo rigbteoushess and crime I 
Your mothers's ivbs tbe^doatfa'^bed of a saint ; heaven, 
as she herself said, seemed to op^n before her, and 
she fell asleep with the eyes of devoted affection^ 
of watcbftil tenderness fixed upon her changing 
features. Her aoul broke its mortal cerements in 
joyful expectati<»i of divine mercy, and went to 
join the company of angels, for which the purifica^ 
tioB of sorrow meekly and unrepiningly borne, had 
fiited her. But Lady Almeria ! those howling 
agonies, those torments of despair, that heart-bard* 
Jiess that could neither trust pr hope, — God pre- 
serve us, my Antonia, from the death of the unbe- 
liever ! may <nic last hour be unlike to hers upon 
whose dread, yet arrogant despair the iron curtain 
fell, whieh baa no light behind it. Weak and 
erring we must be ; but may we never lose our 
tru^t in Himi who suffered death for our redemp- 
tion. 

<' When it . became my duty to examine the few 
papers which Lady Almeria had left behind, and 
which ehiefiy related to events connected with your 
mother's story, several intercepted letters from. 
Lord Stanmore to bis Antonia fell into my hands* 
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From these, and - especial) j from ode, in which be 
details the circumstaiKies that led to, and followed 
his first marriage, aided by other documents, I 
have been enabled to pursue the thread of those 
events which I have already related to you. 
Amongst those papers I found a small case, en- 
closing the miniature of a boy, whose resemblance 
to your father testified iheir close relationship ; at 
the back of the sertting was engraved the name of 
'Henry Waldgrave Villiers, son of Lord Stan- 
more and6f>the Lady Almeria, bis wife.' When I 
returned home and opened the note whioh you had 
received in my absence, the initials of H. W. V. 
startled me ; and then I recollected that when I 
had seen the English stranger at Oenoa, his like- 
ness to your father had disturbed my mind, as if 
there had been an omen of evil in it. It was not a 
mere resemblance of features, but an air of the 
head, a sudden turn of expression, such as often 
identifies members of the same familjr, but is rarely 
observed to assimilate those Who are strangers in 
blood. The coincidence of this likeness, with the 
circumstance of Lord Glenarden's b^ing accompan- 
ied when at Venice by a young man, who after- 
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wards quitted him juBt about the time wh^n the 
stniDger first appeared at Genoa, coofirmed my 
fears. Under these circmmstaBces, I resolved to 
prepare your .mind, for apy thing which I might 
afterwards be obliged to communicate, by disclos- 
ing to you the events of your mother's life ; at the 
same time determining to keep (at least for the 
present) the secret of your brothers's existence, and 
probable identity with him who appeared to have 
already created a deeply rooted interest in your 
heart. 

^< I requested an interview, in the intention ^ of 
obtaining such proof as might place the affinity I 
more than suspected beyond all doubt, but * he was 
gone. I felt disappointed at foiling in my purpose, 
but pleased that by his absence I was spared the ^e-* 
cessity of revealing tb?; e:|tent and nature of my fears, 
-*-4ears fully C0Dfirme4 by the note which was brought 
to you on the evenjng of his. departure. Read it, 
iny Antonia, and ju^ge if any further conBri^iatioa 
was necessary :'' > 

<< An imperious duty compel^r me to quit Paris, 
without allowing n^ even the feeble consolation 
of looking once again upon' the walls of your 
tol; II. 15* 
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dwelling ; within them I hft\re vainly tried to be 
admitted, but * I blame not the m^denly reserve 
which repet^ a stranger,^-^! can admire and respect 
the fefeling from whose effects I suffer. • At this mo^ 
ment my nearest relative,' he to whom on earth I am 
most closely bound by every tie of »duty as .well as 
by my heart's allegiance, lies on the bed of sickness ; 
I fly to watch over him, and when Hea?en has re- 
stored him to. my prayers, which I trust will 
soon be, we wiH return together. Dare I hope 
that you will then listen to the pleadings of a heart 
that has but one ' thought, one wish ? that asks bat 
obe sole good, one only blessing? — but such a 
blessing! . ^ 

" Think me not too presumptuous. Once before 
J ou were nearly • lo^t to me for ever, by your 
sudden change of abode ; I tremble to think that 
circumstances may again cause you ' to quit the 
ortiy spot where I have any chahce of finding you. 
Is 'it too much to a&kr~to entreat the inestimable 
favor of a word, a single word from the hand of 
your respected friend ? The slightest indication 
will suffice to bring me to you to the uttertnost 
part of the earth, and I beseech her to consider 
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that he who asks this favor, does so with the 
humblest dilfGdence, the ' deeply respectful diffi- 
dence of reifl love, which neither pretends nor 
arrogates, ;. hut onljr hppes. Wefe it not fqr I}ope, 
how. sbDuI4 I ojqllive this cruel, separation ? how 
endure (tj^e, deflating uncertainty, the, drear mo*' 
nptony pf absepp9(? Do not., utterly extingaisl^ it; 
grapt me the^op|y boon I dare to ask; think of 
the intens|e,.,the enduring misery, into which your 
loss would .plunge me^-^grant jt, and, pardon my 
presu0)ptipi|, wbich is, in truth, , bur the courage of 
despair." . , r . 

Oa , the enyelop^ was written.^ "A word, (be it 
0nly, ad^reissed to H*. W. Villies, under cover to the 
Earl of Glenardqn,, Forest Lodge, Hampshire, will 
reach me wliereveij I may be." , . : 

Here indeed was confirmataou,!, and ipy dear 
frieodj sbu(149i:ing nt .the precipice pn which I 
stood, and from < which the^ ^hapc) of Providence 
seemed to. have withdrawn me, aga!n set forward 
to seek seclusion in some retnote apd unyisited spot,, 
carefully obliterating as. we joMrneyed ajong, a)l traces 
by which the direction we bad taken cpuld have been 
4isoovered. . 
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The whole mystery was now revealed, — the 
cruel mystery I Religion and virtue hoth forbade 
my dwelling on the past ; the musing tendency to 
which! had too fondly given way, could now be 
bo longer indulged m ; I could no longer love my 
gHef, and' fondle it as I used to do. Exertion 
becanie a duty; I busied myself in the ^active 
occupations of a country life, and found in their 
cheerful variety a distraction from the morbid 
broodings of a too tenacious sensibility. Some- 
tim^s; when a sigb has risen, or a tear started to 
my eye, when' pk^ssed down by the memory of all 
that had saddened and discolored the years of my 
youth, I have felt |s if the word forlorn had been 
madb for me ; the image of my dear mother has 
aiddenly crossed my .moumfal dreams, her gentle 
spirit has se^nied to watch round me, softly 
chiding my repinings and bidding me think of what 
she had suffered ; atid I blushed at my weakness, 
and prayed for a better mind. 

And my prayers, sincerely and .devoutly offered 
up, were mercifully heard. I agaia became cheer- 
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M, aod almost happy ; my garden, my birds, my 
bees afid dairy, amused and occupied me. t was 
a busy housekeeper, proud of my skilly and pleased 
to spread the. tablei of . my kind Giudetta with 
luxuries which owed , their perfection to my care. 
I found myself nineteen without knowing bow 
time had passed, or wishing for other enjoyments 
than .those simple oneSv which '. my secluded life 
iiflbrded, or society than; that of .my most dear 
Giudetta, But she wbuld .sometimes sigh,, and 
call it a pity to see me blooming (it was her fond 
expression) in the desert, where none would ever 
come to know and love me ; and then blame her- 
self for throwing her fearful anticipations in the 
way of my unforeboding cheerfulness. It was too 
visible that her strength of mind gave way, and 
that a sad idea, a dread that she should be taken, 
and I, her orphan care, be left alone in the world, 
occupied her thoughts, to the exclusion (too often) 
of more consoling images^ 

There was a song which I had learned in my 
childhood of a nun at Genoa. Dear Beatrics! I 
have never forgotten your sweet caressing smile, 
nor the sorrowful expression of your gentle eyes 
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wlieQ you* held me QQ your knepi abd taught my 
infant notes < to imitate tb^ clear tones df your 
celestial voicei^ She bad eeep and suffered — poor 
Beatrice ! and the song may have' bad sooietfaiBg 
to do with her own sorrows, tbough she used to 
say it was her sister's story, bat she was a nun 
thea ; aiid when I heard the recital of by mother's 
woes, I used to sing it, for' it had some analogy 
to her sad fate. I can remember it still, that wild 
and plaintive nieaeure, and these words that went 
with it : 

Her life was m*de of love, , 
Berries, and birdsj and flow'rs at first, 
And t^en the skyabove,^ 
' And clouds that golden musings nurst, 
, But still witi love, 

• 

Had it been always sti,' 
She had beea watching now the stream's 

Incessant flow. 
In lone communion with such dreanii 

As angels know. 

Her gentle hand would still 
Have kindly, propp'd the o'er-weigh'd stalky 
And the free thrill 
' Of soaring skylark cheer'd hear walk I i ' 
"With sweet ^od will. 

But in the grote, .r . ■ 

(Berries, and birds, and flowe'rs forgot,) 
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And leaves once green that now e^re not, 
ShcTests, who"wa^sos\ireetof thongli^, '* 

Laid there by love! '' .:■••'' : ^ 

Once^ as I sat thrumtniDg on an old guitar^ land 
murmuring the ballad that I loved, Giudetta abrufpflj' 
interrupted toe. - ' ^ ' 

^< Do not, dearest Antonia/' she sard, in a broken 
and tearful vdice, "do not skig' that air; it op-i 
presses my heart. Ah,' that is yotar mother's look ! 
Poor child> how unfit art thou to battle with the 
world, — to be without frient! or stay! Antonta,iri 
should die — " 

The thought was awful, and I hurried her away 
from it, telling her sportively that sooner or later my 
knight would come, and gravely asking if she haci 
ever either heard or read of peerless lady, whether 
wedged within the crevice of a rock by a • wicked 
dwarf,' or imprisoned in an enchanted castle by a grim 
giant, who was not in due' time released by bim ti 
whom fate had gJven the clue, 

*^ Do yoii hear that sound ?" 1 exclaimetf, as we 
cowered over the red embers of our fealf-exKaiistetf 
fire. *^ Hark, it crimes nearer I As •! liVe, my knight 
is bewildered in'tlie forest." ' • '* 
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<^ It is a hunter who has lost hts waj/' returned 
Giudetta ; '^ he sounds his bora to bring the woodcut* 
ters to bis assistance." 

" It is my knight," said I laughingly ; " I know 
the twang of bis bugle." 

At the same moment, the report of. a gun was 
heard j in , an approaching direction. Giudetta 
quitted the room to place .a light in a high window 
fronting' the quarter from which the sounds came, 
wbile our old Concierge opened the gate, and stood 
at it with a blazing fir-branch in bis hand, directing 
its glare upon the most accessible path. Footsteps 
were now diatinctly heard, a moment after a man 
equipped iq the garb of a hunter appeared, preceded 
by Francois who offered; ip the name of his mistress, 
the hospitality of which the wanderer evidently stood 

in need* 

I sat within the hollow of a screen, that formed 
tisort of fence around me. and threw its shade on nv 
face so as almost to coqqeal . it ; but bis was dis* 
tinct)y revealed by thfi:fl^me of a lamp wh|cb fell 
djrectl]^ on it, bringing; out ai. coj^j^tenance of no 
common interest*. He was a man apparently. of mid- 
dle age, and of lofty stature | the be^c^of the old Ital- 
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ian cast, such as Dante might have imagine J, or Titian 
called into life. Every thing about it was peculiar ; 
the hair, though visibly touched with gray, still 
waved in rich luxuriance over the proud and thought- 
ful forehead ; the eyes were sorrowful and sunken, 
but with a 6tful light in them, that one moment 
flashed out brightly, and the next was lost in the dark* 
ness of habitual gloom. There was perhaps a touch 
of scorn, or it might be of misantrhophy, in the curve 
of the finely chiselled lip ; but if a smile came, it 
quickly shifted to an expression of benign and natur- 
al courteousness, — and a smile did sometimes come, 
— but the wear and tear of the heart was visible 
through it. 

There was no mistaking it — no doubting that it 
was the head of one who had known the bitterness 
of sorrow and the nothingness of hope ; love had 
been tiiere, and grief, and even despair. All had 
left traces; but the present bearing was that of a man 
of noble aspect, the story of whose life was finished, 
and to whom the present was a form of existence to 
be endured, not joyed in. 

I had ample leisure to contemplate the stranger's 
figure while he listened to the welcome transferred 
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by Francois from the lips of Giudetta, who begged 
diat he would excuse her momentary absence, and 
offered him the shelter of her humble home. Il was 
most thankfully accepted, but with an expression of 
uneasiness as to the fate of a companion from whom 
be had been accidentally separated in the intricacies 
of the forest and Francois departed to send off a trus- 
ty guide in the direction which he was supposed to 
have taken. 

I now advanced from within my screen and 
placing a chair near to the 6re, prayed the stranger 
to be seated. He started at the sound of iny voice, 
and as be looked earnestly at me, I saw a bright 
flush mount into bis cheeks, succeeded by an instant 
and ashy paleness. He tottered to a chair and drop* 
ed into it. 

"You are ill, sir, I fear," said 1. " How can I 
assist you ?" 

He did not answer, but continued to gaze upon 
me with a steadfast look that became awful, and 
glazed the blood in my veins ; I could not with- 
draw my eyes from his face, though its expression 
seemed to grow supernatural. At length he re- 
covered a little ; a tinge of life colored his marble 
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lips ; be made an effort to excuse his agitation. It 
Was a likeness, he said, — a strange, a wonderful 
likeness, to one whom be had fondly, doatingly loved^ 
— his long-bewailed Antonia. I started. 

*' My name, too, is Antonia," I exclaimed. 

"And your mother ?" 

"Alas! I have no mother — ^-^ 

"But your father?" t 

*' He too is dead !" 

At this moment Giudetta entered, and not no- 
ticing me, advanced to greet her guest; but the 
moment her eyes met his, she uttered a loud shrielt, 
and sunk down half fainting on the grouAd. The 
object of her terrror raised her gently up, and in a 
sweet re-assuring voice entreated to' know the cause 
of her alarm. " Perhaps (he snid with a melan- 
choly smile) some strange resemblance — such as 

that young lady bears to But, good God ! 

what's this ? Do my eyes mock me ? No, it is-^-it 
is Giudetta!" 

There are minutes in life in which an eternitv of 

• feelings is condensed, minutes that defy all words 

— all memory, that can peither be distinctly re- 

membereijd or described, Such were those which 
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followed : the dead bad come to life, the lost were 
found ; ties forcibly and cruelly riven were reknit, 
and fresh affections burst up and blossomed in tbe 
barren heart, like springs bubbling in the desert. 

It was my father ! What volumes were contained 
in that single word to the heart of one who believed 
herself an orphan ! Giudetta stood before him in 
mute amazement ; she asked no question, but there 
she stood, as though she feared that even one word 
of wonder would have destroyed the charmed life, 
of whose breathing reality she still doubted, even 
against the evidence of her senses. 



— X.— 

My father's first words were of my inother. 
Words of anguish, of tenderness, 'of self-upbraiding 
sorrow, never can I forget ye ! I hung breathlessly 
on the passionate eloquence of his deep despair, 
his intense contrition, his almost idolatrous fondness ; 
and when he pressed me lo his widowed heart, and 
spelt the lines of my agitated features, as if to retrace 
in their faint and imperfect copy something of the 
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character of my mother's beauty, I felt as if the 
benediction of heaven rested on rae, and my heart 
asked no other form of happiness than that which 
the privilege of sharing and (as I hoped) soothing his 
sorrows, bestowed upon me. 

Giudetta traced a rapid outline of my mother's 
story, softening the cruel details with the consider- 
ate artifices of friendship ; and while she told of 
the trials of' her whom she had so faithfully loved, 
gave, without intending it, the history of her own 
devoted and unwearied heart. And then my father 
talked of that happy forest (as he used to call his . 
English solitude) where he had left her in health 
and loveliness, little thinking that in tbis world 
they were to meet no more. " She looked as you 
do now, Antonia," he said ; and then he shuddered 
as if I too might be lost to him, and felt how much 
easier it was to fall back from joy to discourage- 
ment, than to step out from sorrow into the light- 
ness of joy. And then he explained to us his un- 
fortunate and mysterious absence, (that absence which 
sealed my mothers's fate,) and how it was occasioned 
by the sudden arrival of Lady Almeria in England, 
and t.be intimation which he had received of her bos- 
tile intentions. 
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For a little while he had found in my mother's 
letters all the comTort of which the languor of ab- 
sence was susceptible ; but at length one came in 
whlqh she expressed her doubts as to the 6derity of 
her servant Caterina, whom she seemed to have 
some reason for supposing in the interest of Lord 
Glenarden, and entreated him not to write until 
she had assured him that he could do so with 
safety. His last letter (she added) had been evi- 
dently opened, and others had probably shared the 
same fate. 

. "Her apprehensions," continued my father, 
" appeared to me vague and unfpunded ; but I 
knew her sensitive nature, and submitted for a 
little while to the imposed privation. This letter 
was (as I have since discovered) a vile trick, but so 
ingeniously, and delicately fabricated, that I did 
fiot then suspect the foul deceit. I endured ten 
lingering days without hearing any thing more of 
my Antonia, pining for her dear society, yet unable 
to disengage myself from the trammels which the 
bold and persevering claims of Lady Almeria bad 
thrown about me. To remain longer silent was 
impossible. I wrote, but there came no answer ; 
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I wrote again, and repeatedly, — I dared even to 
make the long and fatally withheld confession, — 
dared to lay open the secret of my wretched mar- 
riage, and to implore her forgiveness; still not a 
word. I could no longer endure it, — no longer 
support a separation, the bitterness of which was 
unalleviated even by the intercourse of letters. I 
prepared to leave London immediately ; but just 
as my carriage drove up to the door, my father 
entered. He aSected mystery, and wished to speak 
with me in private. I dismissed a person who hap- 
pened to be present, and waited restlessly for bis 
communication. 

*' How it was made, I have never since recol- 
lected. When I again began to feel the sensation, 
though scarcely the consciousness of existence, I 
bad a confused sense of something horrible weighing 
me down, but I could not trace it back. I felt all 
the agonies of despsir ; but when I tried * to re- 
member what had happened, I groped in the dark, I 
felt like one who in some dreadful dream seems to 
himself as though he walked alone in the rocking 
heavens, not knowing where he treads or what 
surrounds him ; darkness above, below, — thick and 
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enclosing darkness, with now and then a lurid 
flash lighting it up, and bringing out shapes of 
horror — hideous and unnatural semblances — that 
sail by, flapping their heavy wings and uttering 
shrieks of despair. O misery drear and undefined ! 
chaos more horrible than the distinctest revelation 
of torments ! But at last^ though by slow degrees, 
the truth came upon me. I remembered that some 
one, (I do not think my father said who the person 
was,) had abruptly told my Antonia of my early 
marriage ; had told her to6, that feeling my aflfec- 
tion for Lady Almeria revive, I had favored ber 
views, and shown myself anxious to shake off the 
Italian woman who had followed me to England ; 
had made her believe all that was false and 
execrable ; and that she in her distraction had fled 
with her child, had been traced to a sea-port, from 
whence she had embarked for Trieste, and in that 
Gutph had perished. The ship had gone dowt^ in 
the tremendous hurricane of the 17th of October, 
in which the Venetian man-of-war, II Redeotore, 
had been lost with all her crew, and not one soul 
(so went their horrible tale) was saved to tell the 
doleful story. 



/' 
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" The dreadful revulsion of nature which followed 
the return of consciousness, reduced me to the brink 
of the grave, on which I hovered long and doubtfully. 
While 1 lay waiting and wishing for death, I dictated 
a letter to Gigseppe, in whom — villain though he 
proved — I then placed implicit confidence, requiring 
a minute detail of every circumstance' relative to my 
heart's treasure ; and received, too soon, what I be- 
lived to be full confirmation of all that had before 
been so barbarously imposed upon me."r 

My father continued to retrace to us his mental 
agonies and final despair. Years, he said, dragged 
on drearily ; one. white spot alone illuminated the 
desolate space, — the total overthrow of Lady 
Almeria's wicked project, and the public ac- 
knowledgment of my dear mother's honorable 
marriage. 

Lord Glenarden, bitterly disappointed in His 
designs, scorned by the world, and finding the 
hope of engaging his son in another alliance totally 
frustrated, took to a life of profound seclusion. 
The voice of conscience, which might have been 
stifled for a time in the turmoil of society, made it- 
self loudly heard in the isolitude of the chamber ; 
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it knelled out its appalling larum, and his shud- 
dering soul sunk into the horrors of anticipated 
retribution. 

His solitary night-walks by the sea-shore, or on 
the high and trackless mountains ; his lone compan- 
ionship with the stars, on which he would often gaze 
for hours, as if he tried to find in their calm aspect 
the secrets of the future ; his hollow eye and hag- 
gard cheek, awakened conjecture. Some talked of 
deeds foul and deadly, and others lowered their voices, 
and s|!)oke of unearthly communings and unhallow- 
ed visitants. 

This state could not long continue. Lord Glen- 
arden's fram^ wasted rapidly, and death stood in vis- 
ible identity beside him. Then it was, when the 
dignities of this world appeared in all their naked- 
ness, that he sent for my my father ; and humbling 
himself before him with the deep contrition of a guil- 
ty but awakened spirit, offering up its proud and 
selfawarding feelings in eager atonement, told htm 
all ! — told him how be had himself inflicted the cruel 
blow, had written the fatal letter which had sent out 
his young and innocent victim with her helpless 
child upon an unknown world, and reduced his son 
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to utter wretchedness ; and having thus disburdened 
bis racked mind' of its awful secret, died forgiven 
by that son whose heart had been blighted . by his 
treachery. 

It was not till "after many years that my father 
was undeceived as to the fabricated tale of my 
mother's death ; he long continued to believe us 
lost in the hurricane off the Gulph of Trieste. 
Either Lord Glenarden had been himself duped 
by some false report of his vile agents, or his 
memory wandered on his ^eath-bed, and h&d for- 
gotten all else in the sharp and absorbing remem- 
brance of his own eminent crime, for he did not 
recur to it. 

It was not until early in the same year in 
which Giudetta and myself quitted Genoa, that 
my father was led by an ^accidental circumstance 
to doubt the certainty of my mother's death. 
Being in company with some travellers juSt re- 
turned from Italy, he happened to be addressed as 
Lord Stanmore by some one who was not aware of 
L6rd Glenarden's death, and his consequent change 
of title. The name appeared to arrest the attention 
of a person present, a blunt man of rough speech, 
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who, turning abruptly to my father, said, " You 
are alive, my lord ; therefore it could not have 
been for you that I once saw bitter tears shed, and 
by bright eyes, too. It was in Italy— "^ 

*^ In Italy !" exclaimed my father. 

" Yes, at Genoa." 

"Good heaven ! — when ? where ?" 

" Some few years ago on board the Friendship, 
then lying within the Mola, — I recollect it well, — 
a lady came on board closely veiled, and engaged 
berths for herself and friend ; the vessel was clearing 
out for sea, and I was there on the same errand. I 

> 

remember that she waited for something, and took 
up an English newspaper to beguile the time ; the 
death of Lord Stanmore was mentioned in it. I 
shall never forget her shrieks ! — those southern 
women are desperate screamers. , It rung in my 
ear all night ; and then, poor soul, she rushed from 
the deck, and I heard her convulsive sobs as the 
boat rowed off. I could learn nothing more of her 
than that she was a stranger unknown at Genoa, 
who had taken a passage for England for herself, 
her friend, and a child — " 

"But what became of her?" interrupted my fa- 
ther eageAy. 
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His rough informer saw that he had touched a 
chord to which the heart of the inquirer responded 
tremblingly; his voice softened as be replied, "I 
never could discover. The circumstance interested 
'me, and when I returned to Genoa some months 
after, I tried many means to obtain information on 
the subject; but could only learn that the ladies 
in question had not been seen again, and were 
supposed to have gone to Venice.'' 

On this imperfect hint my father instantly acted ; 
passed ovef to Trieste, visited Venice, explored 
every winding of its most intricate recesses, — every 
bamlet, almost every hut on the neighboring 
land, penetrated every where, but could find no 
trace of her for whom he sought. From thence he 
wandered into Lombardy, Piedmont, and on to 
Genoa*, meeting always with the same ill success ; 
and was returning to France upon some wild hope 
which chance held out to him, when descending 
the Jura at night, his carriage was overturned and 
he received a severe contusion, which for a time 
threatened serious consequences. 

I^he effects of this accident detained him for 
some time in a village at the foot of the mountain ; 
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and there chance brought him in contact with aif 
Italian, who had traversed Europe in the double, 
capacity of courier and contrabandist. This man 
who, in virtue of his avowed calling, professed gar- 
rulity, used to pass my father's window every morn- 
ing, and always stopped to throw off a few words 
of light-hearted gossip, and to make good-natured 
inquiries after his then rapidly improving health. 

One day he chanced to speak of Venice. My 
father listened, for the sound had a charm in it ; 
and Filippo, pleased to have an auditor, began to 
' dole out some long story of his boyish days, when 
he was a merry page in the household of Count 
Vicenzio Loredano : my father's attention quick- 
ened. Filippo spoke of his young mistress, the 
Lady Antonia, swearing by Bacchus and Diana 
that she had not left her like upon the earth. ^' Ab, 
my lord, (he exclaimed,) you should have seen her I 
The Holy Virgin had given her a face, with a heart 
to match it ; but (added he, changing his light tone 
to one of solemn feeling,) she is gone ! — ^she is 
a star in heaven !'' 

" She was shipwrecked," said my fathers master- 
ing his strong emotion, and in a tone of inquiry, ^< in 
the Gulph of Trieste V 
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" Certainly not," said the man, decisively. " She 
died some three or four years ago in an obscure 
place, but where I know not. Of her death I am 
sure, for I had the news of it from the relative 
of her friend, the Signora Giudet^a, — old Bartolo 
diedo, ^ the learned counsellor, who told it me him- 
self when he lay on his death-bed/ It all came (he 
said) of her marrying a heretic ; but she is a saint 
in heaven, (added Filippo gravely, and touching his 
cap,) though none have been paid to say masses for 
her soul." 

At this moment a voice called ^^ Filippo !" across 
the road, and my father was left alone, despoiled 
of his last hope, and with the wretched certainty 
that had he earlier discovered the base deception 
practised on him, he might have saved his Antonia. 
^But he bad still a child, and as soon as his strength 
returned, he sat out once more upon his almost hope^ 
less search. 

" And who then," said Giudetta, unable to restrain 
her vehement anxiety, " who was that Lord Stan* 
more, of whose death I read ?" 

A shade passed over my father^s face ^s he 
answered, << That person was my son, — poor Hen^ 
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ry ! It was the wish of Lord Glenarden that he 
should live entirely with him, and be as much as 
possible estranged from me, both in heart and 
person., Perhaps I was to blame in yielding ; but 
my adoration for my Antonia, and the fatal mys- 
tery — " At this moment a horn sounded, announc- 
ing the return of the strayed hunter. "It is 
my nephew, (said my father,) the son of a dear 
brother, now no more. My Antonia never knew 
. that brother, — would that she had ! His kind 
nature and fine sense would have saved us both 
from ruin : but smitten with the love of travel and 
adventure, he had quitted England when a youth, 
and did not return till after the death of his 
father. 

" He came back the widower of a foreign wife, — 
an angel be said, — bringing with him this boy ; ^ 
but he staid not long with us, his spirit soon re- 
joined that of his wedded love, his geqtle Ermelin. 
With his latest breath he prayed me to protect his 
son, and never was child dearer to a father's heart 
than he is to mine. I bespeak your affection for him/ 
my Antonia, as for a brother ; be has* the noble 
mind, the tender and passionate heart of bis iktber. 
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—tUe constant heart. When we sit together on some 
long evening, I will tell you how fondly, bow faith- 
fully he has Ioyed,> and all that he has suffered, all 
that he has resisted, for the sake of a fair Italian 
girl, who I fear is lost to him for ever. The story 
will interest you, — but^ you are pale, you tremble ; 
the emotions of this night have been too much for 
you. You must retire, my love ; and yet, (he ad- 
ded, as he pressed me to his heart,) it is hard to part 
so soon with my newly discovered treasu|re." 

As he uttered these words the door opened. I 
felt that the decisive moment was come ; my cheek 
glowed, I averted my face,' but the first sound 1 O, 
bow joyfully my heart answered to it ! I raised my 
eyes, caught the never-4o-be-forgotte'n look, and 
burst into tears. ' 

Then came the joy of recognition, the surprise, 
the inquiry, the explanation. My father felt, as 
the light broke in upon him, that a ray of hope, rcf* 
fleeted from the happiness of those be loved, might 
still play on his heart, and I hid my face oti dear 
Gkidetta's bosom, blushing to fin(i.xny ptayfiji pro* 
phocy fulfilled, and my true knight come at last 

After a day or two of strong exoitenient, of tears 
and joy, of wretched and of tender recoUeetions, 
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our bearts seemed to settle calmly into happiness. 
Even my father's habitual melancholy began to 
assume a less morbid character ; it was still the deep 
and settled grief of memory, the indelible past was 
always there, but a feeling that promised not happi- 
ness, but rest from sorrow, began to mingle with it. 
Sometimes we sat and talked the sun down ; now 
dwelling on the past, and now on the future, as if 
life were given us but to gather up the links of mem- 
ory, and join them to those of hope. What a home 
for affection and confidence to dwell in was our forest 
nook ! ^' And what a spot (said my father) to sit 
and tell old stories in,— >sucb stories as the legend of 
true love I once promised you, Antonia. It was 
of an English knight who wooed a fair Italian 
lady, — O ! you have heard the tale, and pitied it, 
too, — I read it in your eyes ; but pity, dear Antonia,^ 
is a barpen feeling. I claim Tor my hero a hand with 
a heart iti it : — shall it be so, my love ?" 

And so it was. And as I sit in my home para- 
dise, with the dear actors in my simple story round 
me, I look with a proud, fond feeling at my true 
knigbty and bless the holy evo, when I knelt before 
the high ^Itar in the church of Saint Stephen's at 
Genoa. 
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